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at MUST 2. good because 


More COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES are using 
THE WRITER’S GUIDE AND INDEX TO ENGLISH 


by PORTER G. PERRIN 


than any other freshman composition text. Students and 


professors alike are enthusiastic about its fresh, modern 
viewpoint, its challenging presentation and convenient or- 


ganization. 


816 pages 
List Price $2.50 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


For department heads 
and all alert teachers 


The College Teaching 
of English 
A Bibliography 1941-45 
347 items classified and 
annotated 
50 cents, postpaid 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 


SUMMER IN ENGLAND 


Emphasizing the backgrounds of English 
Literature: North Wales, English Lakes, 
Scotland, the Abbeys and the Cathedral 
Towns, Cambridge and Oxford, Shake- 
speare Country, the west coast of Devon, 
etc., eleven days in London. Sail June 
25, return on August 27. Price $1,320. 


Other tours planned for cultural values: 
Art Appreciation, Music Appreciation, 
Post-War France, Classical Backgrounds, 
etc. Send for prospectus. 


* 
Annual tour of Mexico July 7. 


We have been taking Americans abroad 
for fifty-seven years. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


11 Boyd St., Newton, Massachusetts 


To Be Published in April... 


G. B. HARRISON 


SHAKESPEARE 


23 PLAYS and the Sonnets 


AN EDITION FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Ready for distribution in May 


A new edition of a famous textbook 


COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


Third Edition 


By CLARENCE DE WITT THORPE 
Professor of English and the Teaching of English 


and CARLTON F. WELLS 
Associate Professor of English 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


NE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AND BEST-LIKED COMPOSI- 
6) tion texts ever prepared for college classes was 
College Composition, by Rankin, Thorpe, and Solve, 
published in 1929, revised in 1934, and adopted by several 
hundred colleges and universities during its active life. (For 


several years it has been out of print.) 


We are therefore pleased to announce, and we believe com- 
position teachers will be pleased to learn, that a new edition 
of the original College Composition will be available for exam- 
ination in May. This revision has been made by Professor 
Thorpe, one of the original authors, and Professor Wells. 


This elaborate revision provides fresh illustrations and study 
questions to meet the needs of the college writer. It retains 
all the persuasive and lucid qualities which made the origi- 
nal text so successful. The new College Composition shows the 
student how to be interesting, clear, and effective. A large 
body of outstanding illustrative materials is a feature of the 
text. There is also sufficient emphasis upon fundamental 
rhetorical and grammatical principles to serve as an efficient 
guide to good writing. 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 


H. D. ALBRIGHT, Cornell University 


Working Up a Part outlines a sound and practical approach to acting for the 
beginner, moving from analysis of a role, through rehearsal, to performance. 
Exercises accompanying each chapter are particularly comprehensive. Ten scenes 
for rehearsal and informal presentation are included to supply adequate practice 
material for the average class without the use of an additional text. 


* 


2 Practice in English Communication 


ROBERT M. of Nevada 
CLARK EMERY, University of Miami 
KENNETH NEILL CAMERON, Indiana University 


A combined textbook-workbook presenting instruction and practice in the arts 
of writing, reading, speaking, and listening based upon the premise that effective 


a communication is the product of logical thought. y 
* * 


Exercises in the Craft of Writing 


FREDERICK BRACHER, Pomona College 


Planned as a supplementary aid in training for clear and effective writing, this 
book offers an abundance of exercises specific enough to force the student to meet 
certain requirements, yet general enough to allow him to supply original 
material. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DALLAS + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 
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ANNOUNCING: 


Russell, Wells and Stauffer 


LITERATURE 
IN ENGLISH 


HARRY K. RUSSELL, WILLIAM WELLS 
DONALD A. STAUFFER 


In this new anthology designed for the introductory survey of 
literature course, the editors have chosen representative works 
from authors of both Britain and America. To interrelate 
the two literatures and give the student an overall picture of 
his literary heritage, the editors have arranged the material 
chronologically, thus showing the variety of great men writ- 
ing, often simultaneously, in different mediums. 


The book treats as fully as possible all the major literary forms, 
poetry, drama, and short story, incorporating all within a 
single volume to assure compactness and provide opportunity 
for easy reference. 


About 550 pages Probable price $4.00 
Ready in early spring 


Brooks and Heilman 


UNDERSTANDING 
DRAMA - 12 Plays 


CLEANTH BROOKS AND ROBERT HEILMAN 


In this enlarged edition of a popular text, four tragic plays 
have been added to the original eight of the earlier edition. 
These are The Sea Gull, Faustus, Oedipus Rex and King Lear, 
and, like the others, are accompanied by the editors’ critical 
analyses. 

The earlier edition will be kept in stock under the title of 
UNDERSTANDING DRAMA—EIGHT PLAYS. 

About 675 pages Probable price $3.50 


Ready in early spring 


Henry Holt and Company 
257 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Announcing the 


38th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
on NOVEMBER 25, 26, 27, 1948 


Convention Headquarters: ‘THE STEVENS HOTEL 


NOTE: Room reservations should be made early by writing directly to the Stevens Hotel. 
Since preference will be given to Council members, mention the fact that you are a member 
of the NCTE when you write for a reservation. You are also requested to carry your NCTE 
membership card when you arrive at the Convention to claim your reservation. Single rooms 
are few in number. Plan to share a room with a friend. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 
IN DEMAND hs 


Excellent opportunities await good ah a 
teachers (master’s degree or higher) SUMMER 


who wish to teach in colleges. SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
We handle college placements ex- Bread Loaf, Vt. JUNE 30-AUG. 14 


clusively—national] coverage. 


Special lecturers include: Scott Bu- 


Let us work for your promotion CHANAN + CARL CRAMER - MALCOLM 

- Cow ey + Ropert Frost - Horace 

Send for information. Grecory - Howarp Mumrorp JoNEs 
Located on the college’s scenic separate mountain 
ow campus. Graduate courses offered leading to a 
Master’s degree in English, American and Conti- 
nental fiction; literary history, composition and 
Oo L L G teaching; play directing; Romantic and Victorian 
poem contemporary literature; craft of fiction. 
p E R Ss oO N N L E RV = wenty-ninth Annual Session, nationally known 

staff, small classes. 
2208 Dixie Place Write for illustrated Catalogue: 
Nashville 5, Tennessee SUMMER SCHOOLS OFFICE 


Middlebury College, Middlebury 4, Vermont 


Patterns 
For Living 


Part II - Alternate Edition 
By CAMPBELL, VAN GUNDY & SHRODES 


The alternate edition of this popular anthology has been 
specially prepared for teachers who wish to emphasize 
the important ideas of democracy and freedom today. 
Among the many new selections are writings of contem- 
porary journalists, economists, poets, novelists and 
leaders of our government, and several dramatic ac- 
counts of our allies in World War II. 


1320 pages $3.00 


The Macmillan 
Handbook of English 


Revised Edition By JOHN M. KIERZEK 


This outstanding handbook has been thoroughly revised 
to make it even more complete and useful than the origi- 
nal edition. The discussions are fuller, the examples are 
of a greater variety and better balance, and the exercise 
material is, for the most part, new. Much of the material 
has been rearranged so that the order of topics taken up 
is more logical. All the material is definitely in line with 
the practical needs of college students, with modern 
usage, and with modern methods of teaching. 


527 pages $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . NewYork 11 
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Out 
Speech 
Criticism 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS 
FOR RHETORICAL APPRAISAL 


By LESTER THONSSEN, College of the City of New York 
and A. CRAIG BAIRD, State University of Iowa 


criticism. These are presented in a concise, orderly manner. The text 

is designed for advanced and graduate courses in rhetoric and oratory; 
also as a reference work for teachers of speech and speech majors, as well as 
for students generally of rhetoric and public speaking. It presents a system- 
atized body of material dealing with the tenets and standards by which 
speakers and speaking are evaluated. It is intended to do for the field of 
Speech what numerous books on literary criticism do for the field of 
Literature. 


Te new volume sets forth the fundamental principles of rhetorical 


Scope of the contents: Part I. Background: Nature of Rhetorical Criti- 
cism. Antecedents of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory. Critics and Their 
Methods: Plato; Cicero; Quintilian; Blair; Macaulay; Goodrich; Jebb. 
Authenticity of Texts. Areas of Critical Inquiry. Parr II. Standards of 
Judgment: Reconstruction of Social Settings. Integrity of Ideas. Emotion 
in Speech. Character of the Speaker. Structure of Discourse. Style of Dis- 
course. Methods of Delivery. Measures of Effectiveness. Part III. Future 
Prospect: Toward a Philosophy of Discourse. 


543 pages, $5.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 15 East 26th Street. NY10: 
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Four books organized into one 


UNIFIED 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Second Edition, 1947 


SANDERS JORDAN « Limpus MaGoon 


A HANDBOOK A THEORY BOOK 
READINGS A WORKBOOK 


This is the truly unified text for English Composition. The handbook 
rules are shown in italics, and quick reference to them is made easy by 
an improved chart on the front end papers (also handy for theme cor- 
rection). The theory is woven into the handbook with discussions and 
examples of the factors involved. The reading selections, 120 interest- 
ing ones drawn from both contemporary and older writers, are inte- 
grated with the text to serve as models in the sections where the points 
they illustrate are. The workbook follows the arrangement of the text 
and was completely revised in the Second Edition. It may be obtained 
bound in at the end of the book or separately. For those who do not 
need the workbook a text only edition is available. 

The completeness and careful organization of Uniriep ENGLIsH 
Composition end the teacher's problem of integrating texts not planned 
for use together into a complicated syllabus for the course. For the stu- 
dent, Unirizep ENGuisH ComposiTION means economy and assurance that 
he is bringing the right book to class. 

One hundred and fifty-nine colleges and universities are using Unt- 
FIED ENGiisn Composition this year. For teachers who are planning 
summer and fall composition courses, it will be time well-spent to 
examine the book. If a copy is not available, write for one. 


bound with Workbook, $3.80, without workbook, $3.40, workbook separate, $.80 


APPLETON - CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 
Crofts Division: 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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A comprehensive year’s work in English 
composition for college students 


American College English 


A Handbook of Usage and Composition 


Harry R. Warren, Pennsylvania Military College 
Ernest G. Matuews, University of Illinois 
Joun C. Busuman, St. Louis University 


Notable @ Most complete discussion in any handbook 


Features @ Rich peripheral information (news-gathering agencies, 
writers’ problems, literary criticism, etc.) 


@ National scope in content and language analysis (to meet 
the needs of students in every part of the country) 


@ Non-technical explanations of grammar with no straddling 
in matters of usage 


@ Clear definitions with ample illustrations 


@ Extended material on vocabulary building, using a 
dictionary, and improving diction 


@ More than a thousand topic sentences and subjects for 
themes, covering every field of the college curriculum 
and every geographical area 


@ Affirmative approach 


American Book Company 
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‘The greatness of a work of art is to be measured by its inexhaustible- 
ness. Melville poured into Moby-Dick all that he knew of men, their vice 
and their virtue; all that he knew about one of the most adventuresome 
and most American of professions; his doubts of all things earthly, his 
intuitions of some things heavenly. One knows before one has read a half- 
dozen chapters that one can trust the amplitude of the mind at work here 
and the evident sympathy with our human predicament. There are some 
books whose greatness we are ready to acknowledge while we keep them 
on their honorable shelf. The fate of Moby-Dick has been otherwise.’ 


from the introduction to 


MELVILLE’S Moby-Dick 


in the edition prepared by WILLARD THORP 


With scarcely a dissenting voice, the expressions of gratitude and 
admiration have poured in from teachers of American literature, 
calling this the ideal, the definitive student’s edition of an Amer- 
ican masterpiece. Here are a few typical comments: 


‘An admirable edition, both in form and content. Professor Thorp’s com- 
ments are invaluable.’—Kenneth B. Murdock, Harvard University 
‘Willard Thorp’s Mobdy-Dick is by all odds the best student edition of that 
classic. —Tremaine McDowell, University of Minnesota 

‘Yesterday I wrote inquiring whether the Thorp Mobdy-Dick had trailed me 
and lost me. In the afternoon the book came. I am delighted with the large 
print, the fine maps, the useful and rare illustrations, and the expert editing. 
This edition will be a “must”? with us.’—E. E. Leisy, Southern Methodist 
University 

*Thorp’s edition of Moby-Dick is a fine book. Thorp’s notes are thorough and 
illuminating. The book is good to read and good to look at.’—H. E. Briggs, 
University of Southern California 


With sixteen pages of whaling pictures, endpaper maps, sectional 
drawing of a whaleship 


576 pages $2.25 


Oxford University Press 


114 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11 
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BOOK NEWS 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Albert C. Baugh, Tucker Brooke, Samuel C. Chew 
Kemp Malone and George Sherburn 


This distinctly scholarly work is a comprehensive history of English literature from 
its beginning to the opening of the second World War. Each of its five authors is a 
recognized authority in the field about which he writes, and the result of the combined 
efforts of all five is a book which is destined to become the one standard history in its 
field for many years. 6} X93; 1650 pages. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FROM DRYDEN TO BURNS 
Alan D. McKillop 


This concise and trustworthy book is a statement of facts and generalizations which 
are the results of the most recent scholarship on important points in English literature 
from 1660 to 1789. Arranged in a generally chronological fashion, the book is intended 
for use as a handbook along with anthologies and lectures. 5X7}; 440 pages; to be 
published in April. 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Milton Smith 


This practical, how-to-do-it book describes simply and interestingly all the many 
processes involved in producing a play, from such things as selecting and analyzing 
a script, to the conduct of rehearsals, the duties of the stage manager, the problems of 
the actor, how to build a flat, scene painting and lighting, etc., to how to run the 
box office. The book is simple enough to be understood and followed by the novice, 
but sound enough to interest and be useful to the more advanced practitioner. 5} X 
8}; 482 pages, $4.50. 


APPLETON - CENTURY-CROFTS 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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An important publishing venture 


Rinehart Editions 


INEXPENSIVELY PRICED—50¢—65¢—7 5¢—depending on the length of 
the particular book—Rinehart Editions will now provide a wide selection of 
standard classics from the English, American, and Continental literatures 
in reprints of outstanding quality. Beautifully designed by Stefan Salter, 
the books are 4} X 73, well-printed on good paper, with clear, readable text, 
in varnished paper cover. 


EDITORS of Rinehart Editions will be eminent teachers of literature, who 
will prepare standard reading texts and introductory essays. Each introduc- 
tion will relate the work to its cultural and intellectual milieu and to its 
place in the author’s development. 


NOW AVAILABLE AT 50¢—THE SCARLET LETTER by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—with an Introduction by Austin Warren, Professor of English 
at the University of Iowa. 272 pp. If you use or are planning to use The 
Scarlet Letter in a course in Freshman English, American Literature or Fic- 
tion, Introduction to Literature, Great Books, or Humanities, write for an 
examination copy. Please specify course and enrollment. 


FOURTEEN TITLES NOW IN PREPARATION, as well as twelve others 
definitely slated for inclusion in the series, are listed in a descriptive folder 
which will be sent on request. After you have consulted this list, we hope 
you will send us the names of any other books you would like to recommend 
for inclusion. 


Orders will be accepted for a minimum of ten copies or more. 
There will be no single-copy sale. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc. 


ll 232 Madison Avenue New York 16 
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For your career-minded students — 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RADIO WRITING 


By Luther Weaver, University of Minnesota, Extension Division 


A definitive, how-to-do-it guide to writing successfully for radio. The 
student is taught to think in words, not in sentences—the effective meth- 
od of developing the writer’s “ear” for words. 


@ Slanted to the individual radio writer—instruction is not confined to 
network programs. 


@ Deals with programs of all lengths, starting with the shortest. 


Teaching aids—Summaries, graphs, bibliographies, footnotes, examples 
of scripts, and an enumeration of the “Do’s and Don’ts” of radio writing. 


published 1948 528 pages 53" <8" 


THE ART OF WRITING FICTION 


By Mary Burchard Orvis, Indiana University, Extension Division 


This “how-to-do-it’”’ book discusses the principles and techniques of 
fiction writing, with emphasis on the creative approach. The author has 
covered, in detail, the problems presented in dealing with characteriza- 
tion and motivation. Excerpts of traditional and contemporary writers are 
included to illustrate the basic techniques. Specific matters dealt with 
include— 


@ Finding the central point of command. 

@ Combining approach and subject matter. 

@ The psychological approach and stream of consciousness. 
published 1948 240 pages 53" <8" 


ORAL READING 


By Lionel G. Crocker, Denison University, and Louis M. Eich, 
University of Michigan 

The purpose of this book is to train students to interpret, and to convey 
to others, the meaning of the printed page. Rhythm, cadence and meter 


are discussed along with all phases of delivery and control. Contains 
comprehensive anthology. 


published 1947 500 pages 6” 


Send for your examination copies today 
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Literary 1947 in Retrospect 


MAX J. HERZBERG* 


Wiaartever may have been the case in 
the rest of the world of trade, production 
in the book business caught up with con- 
sumption to such an extent that gloom 
hovered darkly (or redly) over the 
ledgers of publishers and caused many 
authors to conclude that literary royal- 
ties were in almost as bad shape as the 
dynastic royalties of Europe. 

Books continued to pour from the 
presses literally in thousands of titles, 
but paper and printing costs kept mount- 
ing, while, at the same time, readers 
stopped buying books in large numbers. 
Booksellers began quarreling with the 
book clubs. One book club consoled itself 
with the calculation that, even if sales 
were falling, still Kingsblood Royal had, 
even before publication, sold 740,000 
copies, whereas in all of 1921 Main Street 
sold only 295,000 copies. Henry Seidel 
Canby complained that the eager quest 
for “ephemeral and synthetic best sell- 
ers” was preventing the publication of 
really good books destined for only 
moderate sales; and Lovell Thompson 
spoke of “money-drunk” publishers and 
literary agents. According to another 


* Book editor of the Newark Evening News; ed- 
itor of numerous anthologies; principal of Weequa- 
hic (Newark) High School; past president of NCTE. 


authority, what the book trade really 
needed was “some ingenious gadget to 
lower the cost of book production, some- 
thing that will do for printing and bind- 
ing what the dial has done for the tele- 
phone.” Alfred R. McIntyre suggested 
that authors go a little easy in their de- 
mands for royalties, and Harvey Breit, 
after a survey of the literary market 
place today, concluded that publishers 
were being forced to “shop for sure-fire 
stuff.” 

No statistics were available at the 
moment that this article was written to 
tell how many books were published in 
1947. But, obviously, from all reports 
there were too many. It is true that some 
books, stoutly supported by the book 
clubs and skilful publicity, still sold well. 
Some books even attained an unexpected 
success. Thus Arnold J. Toynbee’s A 
Study of History appeared in March. It 
was not even mentioned, so far as I can 
discover, in the list of new publications 
in The Retail Bookseller, that useful organ 
of the retail book trade. Yet it has been 
on the best-seller list since May, and at 
times the demand for it has been so great 
that the available supply was exhausted. 
On the other hand, some highly touted 
books fell unnoticed by the wayside. 
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Incidentally, that folkway of our times 
—the best seller—was surveyed at great 
length this year in an absorbing volume, 
Frank Luther Mott’s Golden Multitudes, 
a book no English teacher can afford to 
neglect. Mott begins with Michael 
Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom and closes 
with Miss Winsor’s Forever Amber, which 
in December was still leading all books of 
fiction in a reprint edition. The two 
books are, one concludes, alike in no re- 
spect except that both are horrible ex- 
amples of the literary art and both, 
therefore, commentaries on the taste of 
the American public over a period of 
three centuries. The notion of best sellers 
has given our readers a sad psychosis— 
the belief that a book is good because it 
sells in large quantities. Some publishers 
have the further idea that, by means of 
a formula in the composition of a novel 
and through the use of considerable cash 
in advertising it, they can push a book 
into large circulation. Unfortunately, 
they sometimes succeed. Yet Variety last 
March pointed out that someone who 
realized that motion-picture purchases 
of a book were based in amount on the 
attainment of best-sellerdom had in- 
vented a “gimmick.” This operated to 
create a phoney best seller by producing 
an artificial demand for a book at book- 
stores. The inventor calculated that such 
manipulation at only three bookstores 
was sufficient to place a novel on the list 
—with a resultant huge increase in the 
movie purchase price. An attack on best 
sellers from another point of view was 
made in Robert C. Ruark’s burlesque 
novel, Grenadine Etching: Her Life and 
Loves, intended apparently as a historical 
novel to end all historical novels. 

While it is true that the novels that 
bloom in the spring, tra-la, are often 
quite dead by the fall, some titles remain 
in mind among those published in 1947. 


ENGLISH 


Most likely candidate for permanent 
remembrance is E. B. Guthrie, Jr.’s, The 
Big Sky, a story of the frontier and the 
Indians that makes realistic use of its 
data just as if it were not a historical 
novel. Two other stories with the past 
for background impressed readers and 
probably will continue to be read—Ken- 
neth Roberts’ Lydia Bailey and Ben 
Ames Williams’ House Divided. 

The latter started a new trend in con- 
temporary fiction; it not only ran on and 
on for hundreds of pages (1,514 of them), 
but it sold for $5.00. When the price of 
the book was announced, other publish- 
ers sat back complacently and waited for 
Houghton Mifflin to take a fall. Instead, 
the book leaped promptly into the best- 
seller class when it appeared in Septem- 
ber and continued to stay in that com- 
fortable income bracket. Apparently, 
readers like lots of pages, characters, 
incidents, descriptions, and dialogues, 
loaded with history, garnished with sex, 
and provided with that reliable formula 
for literary prosperity—the introduction 
of Lincoln as a character. 

One may remember, too, William 
George Weekly’s The Ledger of Lying 
Dog and John Myers Myers’ The Wild 
Yazoo as good adventure stories. Samuel 
Shellabarger’s The Prince of Foxes was 
bolder in its use of sex than was its popu- 
lar predecessor, The Captain from Castile; 
Mr. Shellabarger is no longer headmaster 
of a girls’ school in Columbus, Ohio, but 
is devoting all his time to writing. The 
most overpraised novel of the year was 
Natalia Anderson Scott’s The Story of 
Mrs. Murphy; numerous critics followed 
the bellwether lead of Clifton Fadiman. 

More memorable, perhaps, were the 
controversial books, of which Sinclair 
Lewis’ Kingsblood Royal was the chief; 
for exhortation was in the blood of many 
authors, appalled by the dubious ending 
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LITERARY 1947 IN RETROSPECT 


and painful sequellae of the war. Among 
others who wandered with Lewis in the 
quicksands of racial and religious preju- 
dice in the United States were Laura 
Hobson, with Gentlemen’s Agreement; 
Robert McLaughlin, with The Side of the 
Angels; Millen Brand, with Albert Sears; 
and Wallace Stegner, with Second 
Growth. 

The end did not come there, since, 
early in January, Doubleday & Company 
published Norman Katkov’s Eagle at My 
Eyes, a sensational story of intermar- 
riage, and in February issued Kathleen 
Hughes’s Not Quite a Dream, on the same 
subject. In January, moreover, Random 
House published Mary Jane Ward’s The 
Professor’s Umbrella, a story of racial 
prejudice in a great and easily identifi- 
able midwestern university. 

As in other years, some authors con- 
tinued in 1947 to write books that 
aroused censure and invited censorship; 
and some not-too-wise publishers con- 
tinued to publish them. A list of a dozen 
such books could readily be compiled, 
but regarding them only two remarks 
need be made. Struthers Burt has point- 
ed out sadly that for “three decades 
American novelists have been writing 
brilliant novels, but on the whole com- 
passion has been no part of them. In this 
we are still naive, and cruel with the 
cruelty of the young, compared with the 
English who, whatever their faults, sel- 
dom forget humanity and compassion.” 
Burt gave Lionel Shapiro’s admirable 
novel, The Sealed Verdict, as an example 
of true compassion. 

Henry Seidel Canby recently said in 
similar vein: “One might suppose that 
all our literary creation had moved to- 
ward the depiction of American man as 
his most disillusioned neighbors see 
him.” It is clear that a deep mood of 
pessimism has settled on American writ- 
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ing; many ambitious novelists, drama- 
tists, and poets feel that to be. literary 
one must be gloomy and hopeless. 

Even the humor iof the day tends to 
take on curious aspects of the atomic 
age. In three recent novels, for example, 
one finds a combination of satire and the 
sort of plot common in the amazing (and 
frequently good) stories classified as 
“science-fiction.” Henry Morton Robin- 
son amused readers with the help of The 
Great Storm that destroys the world of 
the future, Walter Karig indicated in 
Zotz! how an ancient magic spell may 
be employed to useful purpose in the 
purlieus of Washington, and Ward 
Moore told in Greener than You Think 
what happened when the grass near 
Hollywood decides to go on a colossal 
superrampage. 

For straight humor the most amusing 
book of the year was one that readers 
might suppose was sober history: Cleve- 
land Amory’s The Proper Bostonians. 
Humor more openly avowed came off 
pretty well in George Frazier’s The One 
with the Mustache Is Costello. 

There were, too, some entertaining 
exposés, in fiction and in reminiscence, 
of the journalistic, literary, radio, movie, 
theatrical, and musical worlds. 

Thus many funny stories were superb- 
ly told in Robert J. Casey’s totally un- 
inhibited memoirs, More Interesting Peo- 
ple. Richard Sherman wrote about mag- 
azine editorial offices in The Bright Prom- 
ise; Ludwig Bemelmans had Bemel- 
mansian fun with Hollywood in Dirty 
Eddie; Frederick Wakeman tried not too 
successfully in The Saxon Charm to do 
for a theatrical producer what he had 
done for a soap sponsor in The Hucksters; 
Herman Wouk sought too pretentiously 
in Aurora Dawn to describe radio at its 
worst in an imitation of the style of 
Henry Fielding at its feeblest; Charles 
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O’Connell told inside stories of noted 
musicians and composers in The Other 
Side of the Record. Mel Heimer in The 
Big Drag, a sentimental-ironic descrip- 
tion of Broadway, quoted someone as 
saying that Gypsy Rose Lee, author of 
two detective stories, was a natural as a 
writer: ‘She knows instinctively where 
paragraphs start.” 

The historical novelists continued as 
usual to ransack the past of this and 
other lands for wars to serve as back- 
grounds for their stories, but the Civil 
War was still the most popular of all con- 
flicts. Aside from Williams’ House Di- 
vided, two notable nonfiction books on 
this crucial struggle appeared—Allan 
Nevins’ Ordeal of the Union, a likely 
Pulitzer Prize winner; and Otto Eisen- 
schiml and Ralph Newman’s The Ameri- 
can Iliad, a magnificent anthology of 
widely varied and carefully selected pas- 
sages descriptive of ali important epi- 
sodes and characters of the war. 

In addition, many books about Lin- 
coln were published, including J. G. 
Randall’s authoritative analysis of Lin- 
coln, the Liberal Statesman and two more 
anthologiés—Paul M. Angle’s The Lin- 
coln Reader and Edward Wagenknecht’s 
Abraham Lincoln: His Life, Work, and 
Character. 

World War II brought forth numerous 
books, direct descriptions of the conflict 
and discussions of some of the controver- 
sies that arose during the war or have 
sprung up since its conclusion. These 
may be mentioned as typical: Walter 
Karig’s Battle Report (done with collabo- 
rators and now in the third volume of its 
account of the work of the Navy); H.R. 
Trevor-Roper’s somewhat dubious story 
of The Last Days of Hitler; Robert E. 
Merriam’s suspenseful Dark December; 
Robert S. Allen’s Lucky Forward and 
George Patton’s War as I Knew It (Pat- 
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ton praises himself almost as much as 
Allen does); Walter Millis’ careful analy- 
sis, This Is Pearl; Vincent McHugh’s 
The Victory (written as fiction); Admiral 
Halsey and James Bryan III’s Admiral 
Halsey’s Story; Elliott Chaze’s The Stain- 
less Steel Kimono (fictional but realistic 
anecdotes); W. L. White’s Report on the 
Germans; James F. Byrnes’s Speaking 
Frankly (probably only the beginning of 
the former Secretary of State’s frank- 
ness); John G. Winant’s Letter from 
Grosvenor Square. Russia and Palestine 
were the themes of more volumes and 
more controversial volumes than any 
other subjects. Those on the Soviet 
Union ranged through the year from 
Richard Lauterbach’s Through Russia’s 
Back Door and John Fischer’s Why They 
Behave like Russians to Walter Lipp- 
mann’s The Cold War and Hal Lehrman’s 
Russia’s Europe. Most of them warned 
against the recrudescence of Russia’s 
imperialism—a neoczarism as dangerous 
as the old—and against communism as 
dope for dupes. 

History in pictures was popular—in 
entrancing volumes like Agnes Rogers 
and Frederick Lewis Allen’s J Remember 
Distinctly, Roger Butterfield’s The A meri- 
can Past, and Roy Meredith’s The Face 
of Robert E. Lee. 

John Gunther’s huge grabbag of facts 
and judgments, Inside U.S.A., attained 
two goals—it was a huge best seller be- 
fore publication, and it is now being 
turned into a musical revue. 

Some sound works of. criticism were 
published—Van Wyck Brooks’s The 
Times of Melville and Whitman, Leo 
Gurko’s The Angry Decade, V. S. Prit- 
chett’s The Living Novel, Lloyd Morris’ 
Postscript to Yesterday, Maxwell Geis- 
mar’s The Last of the Provincials, 
George Jean Nathan’s latest Theater 
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Book, and stimulating revaluations of 
Bernard Shaw by Eric Bentley and of 
Oscar Wilde by Edouard Roditi. Shaw 
published a new collection of plays, in- 
cluding a re-writing of a bit of Shake- 
speare. Experimental tendencies of today 
were exhibited by Edwin Seaver in his 
latest Cross Section and of the past dec- 
ade in James Laughlin’s important an- 
thology, Spearhead. 

One volume of verse may be men- 
tioned as in my judgment the best of the 
year: John Frederick Nims’s The Iron 
Pastoral. Horatio Smith’s Columbia Dic- 
tionary of Modern European Literature 
has already become a standard and very 
valuable reference work. Some admir- 
able anthologies appeared in a year in 
which editors were more and more 
plagued by close restrictions on the use of 
material and constantly increasing costs. 
Among the best were Kathleen Hoag- 
land’s ro0o Years of Irish Poetry, Louis 
M. Hacker’s The Shaping of America, 
H. E. Luccock and Frances Brentano’s 
The Questing Spirit, Henry Commager’s 
America in Perspective, B. A. Botkin’s 
Treasury of New England Folklore, Mil- 
ton Crane’s The Roosevelt Era, and Ber- 
nardine Kielty’s A Treasury of Short 
Stories. 

Teachers will perhaps find the follow- 
ing volumes of special professional inter- 
est, since in these books teachers or else 
schools are—sometimes repellingly—de- 
scribed: William E. Henning’s The 
Heller, Barry Fleming’s The Lightwood 
Tree, Paul Eldrige’s And Thou Shalt 
Teach Them, Dean George H. Chase’s 
Tales Out of School, and Claude M. Fuess 
and Emory S. Basford’s fine anthology, 
Unseen Harvests: A Treasury of Teaching. 
To this list may be added Coulton 
Waugh’s The Comics, a book all students 
of communication ought to study; it is a 
fascinating, sometimes appalling, but 
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very important account of the beanstalk 
development of a new art. 

Because of the huge numbers of books 
that are appearing, authors are unques- 
tionably having difficulty in finding 
novel and suitable titles, but they seem 
to be avoiding repetition very well. 
“So” is a favorite word. Just in Septem- 
ber, for example, there were these books 


_ published: So You Want To Help People, 


So You’re Going To Get a Puppy, and So! 
You Want To Get Married. “One” is an- 
other, as these five instances, also from 
September publications, indicate: One Is 
the Engine; One, Two, Three . . . Infinity; 
One, Two, Three of Homemaking; One 
with God Is a Majority; The One with the 
Mustache Is Costello. Then there is “‘we’’; 
these four titles come from October: We 
Are the Robbers, We Called It Music, We 
Lead a Double Life, We Live in the 
Arctic. In Bill Goode’s detective story, 
The Senator’s Nude, the apostrophe de- 
noted the possessive and not a missing 7. 
Bennett Cerf reports that Mildred Knopf 
is writing a cookbook with the engaging 
title, Home on the Range. Another famous 
cookbook author, Mrs. M. F. K. Fisher, 
turned recently to novel writing, and her 
book was entitled, “Not Now But Now.” 
A novel by Robert Westerby was called 
Champagne for Mother; John Lee wrote a 
useful and hilarious book, How To Hold 
an Audience without a Rope; Hallie Er- 
minie Rives and Gabrielle Frobush’s The 
John Book dealt entirely with famous 
characters named John; Matt Wein- 
stock’s L.A. was, or course, a description 
of the City of the Angels; and anyone 
who wished to do so could now consult a 
book named Qaragalpag—a manual to a 
not very well-known language. One re- 
members the seventeenth-century books 
of religion—Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches and Spiritual Mustard Pot: To 
Make the Soul Sneeze with Devotion. 
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Louis Bromfield, who in recent years 
has been gloomily inclined to sell Ameri- 
ca short, wrote for the Saturday Review of 
Literature an article expressing his con- 
cern for American writing—its lush his- 
torical novels, mediocre writing, intellec- 
tual fatigue, and the difficulty of making 
fiction sound as exciting as the daily 
newspaper. Margaret Halsey replied to 
him convincingly. She refused to admit 
that Bromfield had much cause for com- 
plaint in our tendency toward standard- 
ization and mass production and in the 
influence of Hollywood and the book 
clubs. She pointed out that 
books are standardized, mass produced, and 
cartelized in this country because steel and 
automobiles and disposable tissues and Post 
Toasties are standardized, mass produced, and 
cartelized. For Mr. Bromfield to think that 
books can operate as a cottage industry, 
manned by starry-eyed medieval guilds, while 
every other productive industry in the country 
moves toward cartelization as fast as it can get 
there, is sheer boyish nonsense. 

In the same literary review Harrison 
Smith, discussing the “Prize Stories of 
1947” considered for the O. Henry 
Awards, noted the general pessimism and 
confusion of outlook that marked them 
and asked: “Are they then expressing the 
secret uneasiness and despair for the fu- 
ture that is gnawing at the mind of the 
inhabitants of the richest, most powerful, 
and most fortunate country in the 
world?” 

Time, surveying the books of the year, 
concluded that “the problems of 1947, of 
the soul as well as of the mind, were big- 
ger than the abilities of the writers who 
grappled with them” but held it unfair to 
indict these writers, since, as citizens of 
their time, “they lived in a nation that 
had both prosperity and peace, but en- 
joyed neither. If others felt bewilderment 
and despair, was it strange that the 
writers did so too, and showed it not only 
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in what they wrote, but also in what they 
proved incapable of writing?” 

Yet Life found it possible to commemo- 
rate a group of young American writers 
—“a refreshing group of newcomers on 
the literary scene ready to tackle al- 
most everything.” Among them were 
Thomas Capote, Jean Stafford, Thomas 
Heggen, Calder Willingham, Elizabeth 
Fenwick, Peggy Goodin, Ann Chidester, 
Gore Vidal, Nancy and Benedict Freed- 
man. John Chamberlain, trying to sum 
up this “new generation” for Life, noted 
that they speak of “Old Man Heming- 
way,” are influenced by Hawthorne and 
Kafka, make use of symbolism and the 
technique of dream analysis, and display 
a humor less bitter than Ring Lardner’s. 
They show, too, a revolt against realism 
and naturalism. Some readers will won- 
der whether they and John have been 
reading the same books. No realism in 
Heggen’s Mister Roberts and Willing- 
ham’s End as a Man? 

That most intelligent of publicity 
sheets, Columbia University Press’s bi- 
weekly Pleasures of Publishing, brought 
up an interesting problem of reviewers. 
It analyzed “a certain well-known and 
influential book review section on a cer- 
tain recent Sunday morning.” It ran to 
72 pages. Of these 20.6 were devoted to 
editorial content (illustrations, headlines, 
table of contents, picture credits, books 
received, a cartoon, book notes, best- 
seller list, article on reprints, etc., as well 
as reviews of books). Advertising occu- 
pied 51.4 pages. That is, the review ma- 
terial was 28.6 per cent; the advertising 
was 71.4 per cent. In all, 61 books were 
reviewed, at varying lengths. In the ad- 
vertisements 354 books were advertised, 
plus 6 full-page advertisements for book 
clubs and 20 miscellaneous advertise- 
ments. The editor of Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing asks: 
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If publishers did not advertise at all, there 
would, quite logically, under our economic sys- 
tem, be no book-review section. [Except in the 
papers outside the half-dozen big cities, one 
would remind the editor, where large-hearted 
publishers of newspapers give publishers of 
books a huge amount of white space free.] Is it 
‘also logical that the more they advertise, the 
smaller the proportion of space which will be 
devoted to reviews? 


During the year the following authors, 
of more or less note, passed away: Hans 
Fallada (February 6), Julian Street 
(February 19), Winston Churchill 
(March 12), Charles Nordhoff (April 12), 
Willa Cather (April 24), Emma Speed 
Sampson (May 7), Harriet Lummis 
Smith (May 10), F. W. Goudy (May 11), 
Jim Tully (June 22), Richard Le Galli- 
enne (September 14), Lecomte du Nouy 
(September 22), Hugh Lofting (Septem- 
ber 26), Samuel Hoffenstein (October 
6), Marie A. Belloc Lowndes (November 
11), Baroness Orczy (November 12), 
Duncan Scott (December 19), Mark 
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Hellinger (December 21), Meredith 
Nicholson (December 21). The name of 
Maxwell Perkins should be added, the 
great editor who brought to Charles 
Scribner’s Sons so many authors of note, 
including Thomas Wolfe, and gave them 
help as well as recognition. Perkins died 
June 17. 

G. & C. Merriam Company celebrated 
on September 24 its one-hundredth an- 
niversary as the publishers of the Web- 
ster-Merriam dictionaries and other no- 
table works of reference. In honor of the 
occasion there was issued a valuable and 
entertaining volume (not for sale), 
Noah’s Ark, New England Yankees, and 
The Endless Quest, by Robert Keith 
Leavitt. Publisher’s Weekly marked its 
seventy-fifth and Doubleday & Com- 
pany its fiftieth anniversary. On Sep- 
tember 11, on what would have been 
his eighty-fifth birthday had he lived, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, dedicated a 
memorial room to O. Henry in his native 
town. 


The Critic Who Knew What He Wanted 


JOHN BARD McNULTY' 


There are probably few English prose 
writers of first rank so little read today 
and so much misunderstood as Samuel 
Johnson, the man who made James Bos- 
well famous. I have discovered, after 
diligent inquiry among college students, 
that Samuel Johnson was one of the most 
unbalanced old fools ever to join the 
roster of English men of letters. At meals 
it was his custom to lean down and 
twitch the shoes off the feet of the ladies 
at the table. His writing was so Latinate 
that it could hardly be called English. 


? Assistant professor of English, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 


When he was nervous, he muttered 
“Too, too, too.” His dictionary, a sort of 
confused and complicated jokebook, de- 
fined ‘“‘net’”’ as a reticulated fabric with 
interstices between the intersections. 
This Johnson tradition seems to be 
propagated and sedulously maintained 
by schoolmasters and schoolmarms, who 
in turn learned it from other masters and 
marms, and so on back into the dim past. 
There are some hopeful signs, to be sure, 
that readings from Samuel Johnson are 
beginning to take their place in the 
schools beside the usual readings from 
Boswell’s Life, or Macaulay’s. But there 
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are still not a few critics who regard 
Johnson with a sort of good-humored 
tolerance, failing to recognize his position 
as a critic of the first rank. 

The fact is that if we overlook a few 
idiosyncrasies cherished by tradition we 
find in Johnson a brilliant and readable 
critic. He gave to criticism things which 
it sadly lacks today—positiveness, fla- 
vor, and principle. One of the troubles 
with literary criticism today is that it is 
sicklied over with the pale cast of too 
much microscopic thought. It is “‘iffish.”’ 
It loves although . . . . yet. It lacks John- 
son’s boldness in distinguishing black 
from white. It lacks the sort of forth- 
rightness Johnson displayed in judg- 
ments like this on the poet Gray: “He 
had a notion, not very peculiar, that he 
could not write but at certain times, or at 
happy moments; a fantastic foppery.”’ 
Snorting indignation, as Johnson well 
knew, is a good thing in criticism. 

I have heard it suggested that Johnson 
laid down the law in his critical remarks 
because he was a violently prejudiced 
man and because in his day the law 
seemed simpler than it seems in ours. 
But this is a mere half-explanation, 
which totally mistakes Johnson’s pur- 
pose. He knew that there are two sides to 
most critical questions. He knew that his 
judgments were open to attack. He was 
quite aware that criticism could be re- 
duced to a meticulous weighing of this 
against that. He knew all this; but 
scorned finickiness for the bold stroke. I 
like a man who knows his mind and 
speaks it. There is, for me, more intel- 
lectual stimulus in the prejudice of one 
sensible man than there is in the care- 
fully framed conclusions of fifty literary 
measurers and weighers. I get bogged 
down—we all get bogged down—in the 
“iffing’”’ and “perhapsing” of these an- 
drogynes. Johnson says, “A simile, to 
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be perfect, must both illustrate and en- 
noble the subject.” So be it. He may be 
right or totally wrong. I have thought a 
good deal about that dictum; and I value 
it because it has made me think, not be- 
cause it has forced me to follow the 
gyrations of someone else’s thought. It 
is a brilliant observation. Ask a friend to 
define the requirements of a perfect sim- 
ile, and it will be hours before his “‘Well 
.uh. ’ is followed by anything 
half as penetrating as Johnson’s remark. 
Part of Johnson’s power lies in his in- 
sistence upon common sense. He gets off 
comments worthy of a Vermont farmer. 
Faced with this couplet from the epitaph 
of Charles, Earl of Dorset, 


Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muse’s pride, 
Patron of Arts, and judge of nature, died: 


he punctures all the pomposity with the 
remark: “The first distich of this epitaph 
contains a kind of information which few 
would want—that the man for whom the 
tomb was erected died.’’ His comment on 
the epitaph which Alexander Pope wrote 
for himself, 


Under this stone, or under this sill, 
Or under this turf .. . . [and so on] 


is: “When a man is once buried, the ques- 
tion under what he is buried is easily 
decided.” 

But far more important than this com- 
mon sense and homespun wit is John- 
son’s truly amazing ability to see into the 
heart of a question and to state his find- 
ings clearly and in few words. There are 
many examples of his ability to do this, 
but none is more comprehensive, and at 
the same time compact, than an observa- 
tion he makes about Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock. “In this work,” he says, “‘are ex- 
hibited, in a very high degree, the two 
most engaging powers of an author. New 
things are made familiar, and familiar 
things are made new.” These two sen- 
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tences are the distillation of Johnson’s 
years of experience in writing and read- 
ing. What are the two most engaging 
powers of an author? Few critics today 
would consider this a fair question, much 
less a question capable of being answered 
in a single eleven-word sentence. Johnson 
not only undertook to ask himself the 
question but to answer it without bat- 
ting an eye. Anyone who thinks about 
the answer will find it not only adroit but 
useful. My own experience with composi- 
tion classes has convinced me that a 
paper is seldom dull which either makes 
new things familiar or makes familiar 
things new. Occasionally a student has 
challenged this apparently overfacile 
formula. The challenge leads naturally to 
the question: Then what are the most en- 
gaging powers of an author, if not these? 
After this a discussion takes place as 
stimulating to thought as ever Johnson 
could have hoped for. 

Some of his most incisive comments 
are thrown off almost as if they were 
asides. He happens to remark, for in- 
stance, in a discussion of the advantages 
of rhyme in poetry that Milton “like 
other heroes . . . . is to be admired rather 
than imitated.” This is dead right, and 
yet it is a truth which has been over- 
looked by more English poets than I care 
to think about. I have recently been 
going through a book on the influence of 
Milton on English poetry in which the 
author gives examples of hundreds of 
lines of verse and refers to thousands 
more—many, many thousands more—in 
which hopeful poets, even the best, have 
overlooked the warning of the good Dr. 
Johnson. The result has been Saharas of 
unread and unreadable “‘Miltonic”’ verse. 

There are plenty of critics, wise and 
good, who, though they criticize the writ- 
ings of others, are themselves unable to 
produce anything that I should call good 
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reading. Our learned journals give pain- 
ful evidence of this. Johnson, bless his 
heart, never confused dissection and des- 
iccation with literary judgment. He knew 
what grubbing is; single-handed he had 
written a dictionary. But he never passed 
off mere grubbing as criticism. Said 
Pope, “Let such teach others who them- 
selves excel,/ And censure freely who 
have written well.’’ Johnson censured 
freely, but he wrote well. He laid down 
the law to others, but first he followed it 
himself. 

The preface to his edition of Shake- 
speare is a fair sample of Johnson’s style. 
It has flavor. “He that tries to recom- 
mend [Shakespeare] by select quotations, 
will succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, 
who when he offered his house to sale, 
carried a brick in his pocket as a speci- 
men.’’ Whatever else may be said of this 
observation, it cannot be called dull. Nor 
can the following, which comes up in 
connection with Johnson’s remarking 
that Shakespeare seems to take his mate- 
rial from real life: 


Upon every other stage the universal agent 
is love, by whose power all good and evil is dis- 
tributed, and every action quickened or re- 
tarded. To bring a lover, a lady and a rival into 
the fable; to entangle them in contradictory 
obligations, perplex them with oppositions of 
interest, and harass them with violence of de- 
sires inconsistent with each other; to make them 
meet in rapture and part in agony; to fill their 
mouths with hyperbolical joy and outrageous 
sorrow; to distress them as nothing human ever 
was distressed; to deliver them as nothing hu- 
man ever was delivered; is the business of a 
modern dramatist. For this, probability is vio- 
lated, life is misrepresented, and language is de- 
praved. But love is only one of many passions; 
and as it has no great influence upon the sum of 
life, it has little operation in the dramas of a 
poet, who caught his ideas from the living world, 
and exhibited only what he saw before him. He 
knew, that any other passion, as it was regular 
or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or 
calamity. 
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Johnson’s remarks on human nature, 
with which he liberally seasons his criti- 
cism, are always shrewd and often pro- 
found. And even Macaulay acknowl- 
edged that his criticisms, though some- 
times “grossly and provokingly unjust,” 
deserve to be studied; for, however er- 
roneous they may seem, they are never 
silly. They are the judgments of a vigor- 
ous and acute mind; “and at the very 
worst,” Macaulay grudgingly admitted, 
“they mean something, a praise to which 
much of what is called criticism in our 
time [and in ours] has no pretensions.” 

The twentieth-century mind feels that 
Johnson attempted the impossible: he 
tried to reduce art to law. The critical 
remarks which his contemporaries found 
so provocative, we find merely provok- 
ing. We resent the kind of dictum which 
begins, “Poetry is the art of ....” or 
“A simile to be perfect must... . . ” We 
resent this sort of thing so much, in fact, 
that we have made the mistake of spurn- 
ing it entirely. But one may as well fall 
flat on his face as lean over too far back- 
ward. During the past few decades the 
arts have been absolutely unshackled by 
formal rule. The result has not been al- 
together happy. We have witnessed many 
new departures but few arrivals. And at 
each departure the public has been left 
farther and farther behind. Criticism, in 
the meanwhile, has become progressively 
timid. Where is the critic today who 
dares to define the purposes or limita- 
tions of any one of the arts? What is the 
function of criticism at the present time? 
It is, if we are to judge by performance, 
to explain art, not to lead it; to follow the 
artist, not to guide him; to explain to an 
addled public that all is not idiocy that 
babbles. Johnson was not content to fol- 
low. He knew what he wanted of art and 
loudly demanded it. What if his demands 
were sometimes unreasonable? Sure of 
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his own principles, he bluntly questioned 
those of his fellow-writers. The whole 
idea of submitting himself to another 
writer in an effort to “understand” him 
was completely foreign to Johnson. He 
would not submit; he would command. 
This is the spirit which criticism lacks 
today. The artist calls all the tunes; and 
the critic dances, lacking the spirit of a 
Johnson, or even of a Jeffrey, to insist 
“This will never do!””—to show the artist 
where he hits and where exceeds the 
mark. 

Criticism today needs a system. I do 
not mean specifically the neoclassical sys- 
tem of Johnson and Boileau, but almost 
any system. Even a bad system is better 
than none. We need to find, for instance, 
some standard for measuring the value, 
importance, and necessity of tradition 
and of individual talent in all productions 
of art. T. S. Eliot pointed to this problem 
many years ago, and it remains, I feel, 
the most important of the problems fac- 
ing criticism today. Our uncertainty on 
this head has led all the arts into ex- 
travagances which, though interesting 
and valuable, have not in themselves 
constituted great art in any commonly 
accepted sense of the term. The periods 
of greatest artistic license have not been 
the periods of the world’s greatest art. 

Johnson felt the dignity and the grave 
responsibility of his office as a critic. His 
function was not merely to carp and criti- 
cize or to guide delinquents into the 
paths of truth, but to help in shaping the 
great literature of a great people. Here, 
too, our contemporary critics have some- 
thing to learn. It is difficult not to ad- 
mire Johnson’s attitude in regard to his 
work. He wrote: 


The chief glory of every people arises from its 
authors: whether I shall add anything by my 
own writings to the reputation of English litera- 
ture must be left to time: much of my life has 
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been lost under the pressure of disease; much 
has been trifled away; and much has always 
been spent in provision for the day that was 
passing over me; but I shall not think my em- 
ployment useless or ignoble, if by my assistance 
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foreign nations, and distant ages, gain access to 
the propagators of knowledge, and understand 
the teachers of truth; if my labours afford light 
to the repositories of science, and add celebrity 
to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 


The Bible for the College Reader 


HAROLD H. WATTS" 


I 


Ar THE outset of World War II many 
of our intellectual leaders—in and out of 
universities—discovered that one of the 
great threats to democracy was that our 
cultural heritage had been dissipated or 
neglected, that the sincere invocations of 
Jefferson and the Adamses conveyed 
little to many readers and hearers, that 
President Roosevelt’s expressed desire 
that our actions be in conformity with 
God and God’s justice meant practically 
nothing to many auditors. This is a dis- 
concerting discovery; in the utterances 
of men like Walter Lippmann that urged 
us to take up again the Jewish-Christian 
strand that is woven through our past 
were both surprise and desperation. Re- 
ligious and ethical ideas that were taken 
for granted, ideas that underwrote “or- 
dinary decency,” suddenly faded out 
elsewhere in the world and were found to 
be feeble even here. It was said often 
that, if the phrase “the American way” 
were to have renewed validity, the wis- 
dom of the Founding Fathers and the 
import of the religious inheritance would 
have to be revivified. Teachers who have 
tried to make the periods of Jefferson 
seem anything more than polished and 
dull have learned that a chasm divides 


* Purdue University. Other of Professor Watts’s 
essays have appeared in the Sewanee Review, the 
Quarterly Review of Literature, previous issues of 
College English, etc. The techniques here suggested 
are those which have worked best for the author in 
teaching the Bible to college students. 


the college student from this part of the 
“American way.” How much deeper, 
then, the gulf between postwar America 
and the literature of an obscure, ancient 
tribe! Daunted by the task of reinvigora- 
tion, the teacher may decide to rest on 
pious generalities, even though he knows 
well the cost of such slackness: at the 
very least, apathy toward the “self-evi- 
dent” truths; at the worst, an unin- 
formed cynicism about them. 

But if the teacher takes seriously the 
exhortations of conscientious publicists— 
that America is likely to perish not of 
material want but of spiritual inanition 
—he should not deceive himself. Incredu- 
lous stares will greet his first efforts to 
transform some element in our tradition 
from a platitude into a comprehensible 
and important concept. What steps the 
teacher must take to revive the Founding 
Fathers I do not suggest here. The task 
of bridging a century and a half must re- 
quire ingenuity, variation of pace, and 
patience. But, in some ways, introducing 
Moses and Isaiah on the contemporary 
stage is still more difficult. Jefferson and 
Samuel Adams were, after all, Ameri- 
cans; they had not our advantages, but 
they did, at any rate, live in this country. 
But to be asked to take Moses and 
Isaiah seriously! 

There was, of course, a time when 
teachers presupposed that their students 
would take Moses and Isaiah seriously. 
A staple item in the curriculum of the 
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nineteenth-century “academy” was, for 
example, “Sacred History”—a course 
which gave students an ability to list the 
kings of Israel and Judah if not to specify 
the ethical significance, for all men, of the 
experiences endured by those kings. But 
“Sacred History” no longer vexes the 
memories of either high-school or college 
students. The American division between 
church and school may be accountable 
for this; admiration for Charles Darwin 
and, generally, respect for the achieve- 
ments of science leave little room for the 
kings of Israel and Judah. If study of the 
Bible survives in high schools, it survives 
innocuously as a series of stories from the 
Old Testament, selected and bowdler- 
ized. Study of the Bible in college is, of 
course, elective; the approach often sug- 
gests that the Bible is simply one among 
many good books and that, indeed, it has 
no pre-eminent claim to a central place in 
Western culture, of which the “American 
way” is but a special adjustment and 
continuation. This is a presentation that 
doubtless satisfies humanists of various 
sorts, that strikes disciples of science as 
inoffensive. It is not, I imagine, the pres- 
entation, the process of galvanizing re- 
newal, that Mr. Lippmann and others 
called for in a time of peril. 

But to deliver what they demand—to 
convince college students that the Bible 
is an important element in our way of 
life and that it deserves that importance 
—involves more than a display of the 
quaintness and beauty in which the King 
James translation is rich. One’s task is to 
convince students that the Scriptures 
have contributed largely to our stock of 
professed beliefs: the existence of laws 
that apply alike to all human beings; the 
essential significance of each separate 
human life; the relationship of brother- 
hood that binds all men together. One 
has, further, the task of persuading stu- 
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dents that the very process of origin— 
observable to the careful reader of the 
Bible—is not so much a matter of indif- 
ference as the optimistic believer in “or- 
dinary decency” would like to suggest. 
(This believer would argue that com- 
plete ignorance of the Bible indicates 
nothing worse than lack of cultivation; 
the necessary “ordinary decency” can 
come to him from other sources.) 

A further problem will haunt the mind 
of the teacher of the Bible—will haunt 
him whatever his own degree of belief. 
He will be acutely aware that much of 
the present renewal of interest in the 
Bible indirectly expresses a simple dis- 
tress at the decay of all social forms and 
has little patience with the ritual and 
theological trappings that, as a matter of 
fact, surround the concepts which, it is 
hoped, a study of the Bible will renew for 
us. Aware of the precise nature of the 
urgency he is supposed to satisfy, con- 
scious also of the agnosticism in himself 
or others, the teacher will be tempted to 
simplify his job. He may recall Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of religion (“ethics 
touched with emotion’) and follow the 
great Victorian’s example and dismiss as 
Aberglaube (“extra-belief” or downright 
superstition) the theology and revelation 
contained in the Scriptures. 

But there are occasions when to sim- 
plify is to stultify. This is one of them. 
What one would gain at the outset by 
streamlining—that is, by fixing attention 
on the aesthetic and ethical elements in 
the Bible and by passing up as nugatory 
all matters of divine names and celestial 
powers—would quickly be lost. Students, 
I think, would fail to see what claims to 
special attention the Bible possesses. If 
the Bible were other than it is, our con- 
venience might be better served. But, if 
the Bible is to be of any service at all, it 
should be presented as it is: as a book or 
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collection of books in a good many ways 
removed from us across a gulf of time and 
custom that no amount of cheerful mod- 
ernizing will bridge. Whatever gifts the 
Bible may have for us, for our demo- 
cratic way of life, will become available 
only after a real bridge has been built— 
and that laboriously. Nothing will come 
of the pretense that no bridge is needed— 
a pretense that first encourages the stu- 
dent and then, when actual difficulties 
are met, disgusts.” 


II 


There are many things which must be 
done if study of the Bible in colleges is to 
pass beyond glib esteem for choice pas- 
sages or smug recognition of rudimentary 
versions of our own ethics in the teach- 
ings of certain prophets. I list five things. 
I do not suppose that the list is exhaus- 
tive; but it does cover crucial difficulties 
that must be met and overcome by the 
teacher who approaches the Bible with 
the intentions I have just described. The 
student must (1) become habituated to 
Hebrew rhetoric; (2) have some ac- 
quaintance with the “laws” of folklore as 
they operate in the Bible; (3) have some 
view of the relation of Hebrew history to 
the sum-total of ancient world history; 
(4) perceive how slow was the accretion 
and transmission of the key-concepts 
that are still important to us; and, final- 
ly, (5) he can perhaps perceive that a 
“natural miracle” is involved in the 
emergence of the key-concepts in a cer- 
tain, distant civilization. 

Doubtless the first barrier to be sur- 
mounted, if many sections of the Bible 
are to become cogent, is that presented 


It will quickly appear from what follows that 
the discussion concerns itself chiefly with the Old 
Testament and the problems in instruction to be 
met there. But the New Testament does not offer 
essentially different problems. 
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by Hebrew rhetoric. Students must be 
persuaded that a mode of expression 
sometimes bewildering and boring is a 
valid way of treating certain human 
problems. It is one sort of poetic utter- 
ance, and a limited sort at that. But 
simply to describe its special marks is a 
step that (for the ordinary student, at 
least) must wait upon another: the jus- 
tification of all sorts of poetic utterance. 
This step is needful because a present 
tendency of education is to encourage a 
student to feel that he is advancing only 
when he amasses facts or becomes able to 
follow lucid prose. Thus, for many stu- 
dents, poetry of any sort is extra-curricu- 
lar. That it can be the expression—and 
the right and necessary expression—of 
emotions and ideas still worth serious 
study is unbelievable. To combat this 
modern sensitivity, finely oriented to- 
ward facts, the teacher tries to show the 
kind of knowing for which poetry in gen- 
eral is a proper vehicle. It must be shown 
that “facts” (the tables of statistics and 
the graphs that the ordinary student has 
been taught to trust) are actually periph- 
eral to large sections of life, to those very 
sections of life that students will recog- 
nize as beyond question valuable: family 
relationships, love, friendship, and other 
loyalties. These regions of experience are 
singulary unresponsive to the ministry 
of graph and census. Graph and census 
tidy up, for us, the life of the rest of hu- 
manity; but they do not take us very far 
in our most pressing need: to describe 
and direct that part of our experience 
which is most reserved—the emotional 
and (often) the ethical. Graphs do not 
medicine the spirit; “Fair as a star when 
only one is shining in the sky”’ does. 
Close upon this analysis comes a sec- 
ond one: an explanation of the conven- 
tions peculiar to the poetry to be found 
in the Bible. These special conventions 
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must not be represented as inconven- 
iences that must be tolerated but as so 
many open-sesames to the utterances of 
prophets and singers surcharged with 
emotions and perceptions that pass be- 
yond the bounds of prosaic utterance. 
Nor need one insist that the prophets and 
singers held consciously to a developed 
rhetoric such as we find in later civiliza- 
tions—though it can be pointed out that 
Elisha headed a “school” of prophets and 
that Hosea operated by calculation as 
well as inspiration: “I have also spoken 
by the prophets, and I have multiplied 
visions, and used similitudes, by the 
ministry of the prophets” (Hos. 12:10). 

Some devices, certainly, were con- 
sciously employed, as, for example, the 
parallelism that is indeed the beginning 
and the end of Hebrew poetry. Varia- 
tions on this base device, as well as the 
other devices soon to be mentioned, may 
well have been invented and transmitted 
without conscious plan. But the student 
who is asked to cope with these devices 
unconsciously will not succeed; he will 
give up. He must be made—painfully, if 
need be—to see that parallelism admits 
of variety: that within this limitation are 
the possible variations of reiteration, 
contrast, denial, and addition. The stu- 
dent must come to endure, and later to 
welcome, the catalogues of strange beasts 
and fallen cities and condign doom dear 
to Jeremiah and Ezekiel—catalogues 
that shoot beyond the intellectual mark 
to pierce an emotional one. The student 
must be willing to be so sufficiently at 
home in Hebrew history as to respond 
fully when a prophet refers to Sodom and 
Gomorrah or laments the luxury of Tyre 
and Sidon or promises to Judah, “Edom 
shall be thy washpot.” Such matters 
must be found in the “frame of refer- 
ence’’ that the student brings to his read- 
ing. Without it, to read Hebrew poetry is 
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merely to be buffeted by the wind of 
great but unknown names, to be darkly 
moved by ominous vague references. 
Doubtless there is a sort of pleasure to 
this kind of poetry-reading, as some 
scanners of Milton and Dante tell us. 
But to Milton the fruit of the Talmud 
and the Scriptures was a fruit and not a 
rind. So with Hebrew poetry. The visions 
of Ezekiel were not diversions; to Jere- 
miah, the mention of Leviathan was not 
adornment—it was an invocation of a 
concept very deep in the experience of 
his race. 


The student properly habituated to 
Hebrew rhetoric will also know how per- 
sonification operates there. In other po- 
etry, personification is fairly simple and 
static; but in Hebrew poetry personifica- 
tion is used otherwise. Without any 
warning, what is spoken of first as an in- 
dividual can become collective, erring 
Israel. Thus Hosea’s references to his 
adulterous wife shift to adulterous Israel 
without, however, really leaving his wife. 
Here, in prophetic poetry, the mind does 
not move on separate levels; with vio- 
lence and vigor it makes two or more lev- 
els one level. 

And we must be ready for other shifts, 
erratic but truthful psychologically. In 
the King James translation, at least, past 
and present and future are not delimited; 
the ardent imagination encompasses 
them with an effect of forcing them to 
give up their quiddity as a sort of tribute 
to a timeless creator. Nor are persons— 
first, second, and third—distinct; be- 
tween phrases, the prophet ceases to be 
the angry admonisher of Israel and be- 
comes Israel as it experiences the prom- 
ised fate. Further, many a prophet is not 
sure of the line which separates him and 
deity itself; in one breath, the prophet 
says, “Thus saith the Lord... .” and in 
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the next, “I, the God of Zion, say unto 
you..... 

We must know that another line that 
is dimly drawn is that which separates 
metaphor and parable. In many a com- 
pressed verse lies a folk tale, and we can 
watch a chance comparison swelling into 
a didactic narrative—a narrative (this is 
one of the confusing features of Hebrew 
poetry) that may pause midway and 
veer because in a chance detail is tinder 
that the piercing vision of the seer will 
ignite (cf. two harlot passages: Isa. 
23:15 and 16; and Isa. 47). 

This world of the Bible is not like our 
apparently well-ordered one, in which 
the categories of comprehension and lev- 
els of discourse respect each other. The 
biblical world is not, for that reason, 
false or unworthy. All the devices we 
have noted are the products of a central 
tension—from without, from within, the 
prophets cannot say. This tension pro- 
duces the devices we have noted, devices 
not so much illogical as in accordance 
with what one may call a logic of the 
emotions: a logic that ignores conven- 
tional distinctions but that is perfectly 
faithful to the storing-up of emotion and 
its convincing final expression. Logically, 
one should not—within the limits of the 
same utterance—expect both destruction 
and redemption; but, emotionally, what 
is more normal than this contradiction? 
The destruction so keenly felt makes the 
expectation of redemption the proper 
contingent emotion. Similarly, the sense 
that the Lord is utterly “the other” can 
find ease only in the logically opposed 
perception that one is somehow pecu- 
liarly close to God. 

Thus, all the separate features of the 
Hebrew rhetoric find their rationale in 
this logic of the emotions. To a percep- 
tion of it all the disparate efforts of the 
teacher perhaps contribute. And, how- 
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ever arrived at, this perception of the 
central tension that makes Hebrew po- 
etry unlike much secular poetry is an 
essential part of the equipment of the 
student who wishes to make progress in 
seeing what the Bible is—in itself and, 
also, in its relation to American life. To 
gain to this perception, the student must 
reproduce the labors just traced; stu- 
dents who try to take a short-cut doubt- 
less get somewhere—they do not get to 
the Bible. 

As important as this habituation to 
Hebrew rhetoric is some grasp of the 
“laws” governing the collection and pres- 
ervation of folk experience. The Bible, in 
many senses, rests on Genesis; and Gene- 
sis rests often on folk experience. The 
student who does not have a plain view 
of what sort of experience Genesis treas- 
ures up for us is likely to repeat—though 
flippantly—the Victorian censures of the 
moral tone and the inconsistencies to be 
found in Old Testament narrative in and 
out of Genesis. The student must develop 
a sense of the strong contrast between 
the “laws” which govern modern histori- 
cal writing and the like biblical material. 
Our “laws,” we flatter ourselves, repre- 
sent a close approach to entire objectiv- 
ity. The “laws” that conveniently de- 
scribe the formation and recording of 
early human experience do not conform 
to our special “ultimate”; but they pro- 
duce records that are not untrue, that 
represent as faithfully as do our histories 
frames of mind that differed from ours— 
frames of mind inextricably linked with 
the creation of the very “values” that 
are part (we are told) of the “American 
way.” From this point of view the early 
narratives allow us to trace the hew-and- 
cut moral experience and evaluation that 
goes on in the minds of the early tellers 
and recorders of tales. The “laws” which 
are of most aid to us in tracing the emer- 
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gence in a narrative context of ethical 
and religious values are such as these 
(my list is but suggestive) : In anonymous 
tradition that extends over centuries, all 
recounted experience tends to approxi- 
mate the experience (e.g., the tales of 
wooing, the tales of flight, in Genesis). 
With us, recollection tends to work in the 
opposite way ; all remembered experience 
must be kept distinct, must be the sensa- 
tion of a special person at a special time. 
We are initially unsympathetic to the 
power of a felt motif; we do not easily see 
that the triumph of a motif of flight, of 
revenge, indicates in a narrative context 
the feeling that the universe of human 
experience is something more than a col- 
location of chance-related events, is in- 
stead—though confusedly—a moral, pur- 
posed universe. Mora] by what standard, 
purposed by what sort of being, the old 
narratives suggest but fleetingly. But 
certain it is, in Genesis and elsewhere, 
that the triumph of motif reflects an 
unarticulated sense that the universe is 
not primarily natural but moral, that the 
turns of events in each man’s life depend 
upon divine turnings which, although ob- 
scurely, have an element of repetition in 
them—an ethical aspect, though the eth- 
ics do not entirely satisfy us. But, if we 
read with an awareness of what it is that 
produces repetition, our reading will al- 
low us to see—in Old Testament record 
—a depiction of a moral order, an order 
fleetingly sensed, and sensed in action 
and not in abstraction. 

A second “law” should call the stu- 
dent’s attention to the fact that the Old 
Testament is a fascinating repository of 
successive “runs” of culture, complexly 
but not hopelessly intermingled by the 
habit of early men to pull down partially 
and then rebuild, to accommodate differ- 
ent eras without any sense that the result 
is grotesque. Why, to early memory, 
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should it be? Are the states of mind 
which students of religion call animism, 
fetishism, euhemerism, and “natural 
theism” insights that occurred in fixed 
succession? Certainly not in the case of 
the Old Testament which was produced 
by a “young” culture that wandered 
among the detritus—spiritual as well as 
material—of many older cultures. As in 
Hebrew poetry, so here—though for dif- 
ferent reasons—logically repellent in- 
sights are woven together. Here, how- 
ever, it is no tension, no logic of the emo- 
tions, that is operating; the uncritical 
Hebrews preserve accounts that confuse 
what we would call distinct cultural lev- 
els. (Consider, for one example, the deeds 
of Elijah, who turns from a fire-making 
contest with the priests of Baal to listen 
to the still, small voice. We may say that 
two such unlike experiences of “the 
other” should not be in the same tale; we 
ignore [I fancy] similar confusions in our 
own lives when we are not busy making 
them conform to a logically cohesive set 
of concepts.) 

There are other descriptive “laws”; 
these two suffice to indicate what this 
sort of effort involves. They both stem 
from a still deeper conception: life was 
then thought of as a ritual; no act, no 
event, however ridiculous or even ob- 
scene, was devoid of ritual or symbolic 
significance. We conceive our lives other- 
wise; even if devout, we limit that area of 
our lives which still has ritual signifi- 
cance—the largest section of our lives is 
a tissue of individualized incidents whose 
association with each other is accidental 
and is not expected to yield meaning. 
Yet, even this part of our lives we con- 
tinue to guide by values that emerged in 
a context that is entirely ritualistic. Even 
the student whose approach to the Bible 
is quite agnostic should be struck by the 
quaintness implied in behavior whose 
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norms derive from a culture that we must 
labor to look at justly. 

Another point, less difficult to under- 
line, is that the Bible is the record of a 
centuries-long march of a people—not an 
easy march made across an open plain 
but one that passed, literally and figura- 
tively, through barren places and narrow 
defiles. At every turn the Hebrews en- 
countered the conflicting ambitions and 
religions of other peoples greater in 
power, possessed of much older religious 
traditions, and adept in arts that the 
Hebrews never mastered. The student 
who sees all this will cease to regard as 
vacuous hysteria the urgency that char- 
acterizes the Bible: the Hebrews might 
have become Canaanites or Assyrians. 
That they did not—that, whatever their 
transient syncretism, they kept to their 
path of march (the path foreseen by 
Moses and policed by the later prophets) 
is a truth whose cause is not very per- 
ceptible to the student who ploughs 
through the Bible at the rate of ten chap- 
ters a day. Unless aided, the student will 
suppose that the Hebrew destiny was a 
clear, easy one instead of a series of 
events terribly at the mercy of ideas and 
powers that lie just beyond the horizon 
which Hebrew historians and prophets 
drew around their material. 

This is not to minimize the Hebrew 
achievement. But it is to guard the stu- 
dent from judging that it was an accom- 
plished fact from the very outset of his- 
tory—further, from judging that there is 
nothing wonderful in the appearance, in 
the Hebrew record, of certain of our im- 
portant democratic beliefs. Yet, civiliza- 
tions were old when Hebrew thought 
traced the deviations that are important 
for us—deviations not without prefigura- 
tion elsewhere (e.g., Ihknaton’s state re- 
ligion, Hammurabi’s laws) but that in 
intensity, in permanence and staying- 
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power, were really without parallel or 
repetition in the ancient world. Once this 
is perceived, the student can follow with 
a keener interest the actual formation of 
the key concepts which are said to be 
still essential to us today. This following 
cannot be done, be it admitted, without a 
frequent impatience, so slow are the 
prophets to advance toward goals that 
we see plainly. Yet to simplify and sche- 
matize their advance and their people’s 
advance with them is to misrepresent 
Hebrew history and prophecy. True, 
there are foreground figures—doers like 
David, thinkers like Isaiah—whose expe- 
rience does appear to mark a distinct 
step. But fuller acquaintance suggests 
that many were taking the same step at 
the same time, as if to exemplify the 
“law”’ that all experience tends to be the 
experience. Nor should the teacher con- 
ceal that this sort of progress is not with- 
out its retreats. So, for example, must the 
narrowing statism of Ezekiel strike us 
after we have read the great passages in 
Isaiah. It is as though God—or whatever 
alternate term (the vital force, the course 
of history) pleases—had allotted to the 
Hebrew people a goal (elements in the 
congeries of concepts that make up the 
democratic faith) and then had made the 
journey toward that goal confused and 
disturbing—had threatened it with his- 
torical disaster or, even worse, with de- 
fection of insight, with ebbing of inspira- 
tion. 

These four related insights—which 
concern Hebrew rhetoric, the “laws” of 
very early history, the relation of the 
Hebrews to their world, and their slow 
creation of important human concepts— 
find their ultimate focus in this percep- 
tion (a perception that may appear to 
many students a sufficient recompense 
for previous patient study): the percep- 
tion that many important ideas are not 
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endowments enjoyed by mankind every- 
where. Instead, he may see that many 
important ideas emerged in a certain 
historical context. He may be willing to 
regard this emergence as a “natural 
miracle”—to regard it thus quite aside 
from any theological assumptions with 
which the Bible may be read. Of course, 
such a conclusion runs counter to the 
ordinary suppositions about the origin 
and nature of crucial human concepts, 
even on the part of those leaders who cry 
that they must be reintegrated into our 
present culture. The ordinary judgment 
seems to be that there is, throughout 
mankind, like an easy, mobile humor, 
something that we can call “ordinary 
decency”—a decency that, previous to 
the disasters of the last ten years, was 
believed so pervasive that we did not 
have to pay heed to the spring from 
which it flowed. That is, there was no 
occasion to seek out the source in the 
Bible and clear away from it the rubbish 
that had accumulated; for, were there 
not innumerable other fountainheads 
from which “decency”’ flowed? Indeed, it 
might even be prudent to let the ancient 
sources—the Bible, conventional reli- 
gion, traditional learning—choke up; this 
might make the flow from other foun- 
tains become purer and stronger. 

But, now that many apparent foun- 
tains have dried up or have given man 
only bitter waters, there is—among the 
frightened, among the soberly concerned 
—thought of recourse to the old well. 
Yet, a good many who look to the Jew- 
ish-Christian tradition as a possible con- 
tributor to the renewal of democratic 
decency hesitate to look closely at the 
old spring; perhaps they have the secret 
fear that the clogging leaves may be 
dust-dry. This is a fear that any effective 
general study of the Bible—in college 
classes or elsewhere—must put to one 
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side; better, it is a risk to run. Indeed, it 
is this risk, this gauntlet, that a careful 
study of the Bible prepares one to run. 
I have suggested that one can at least 
perceive in the Bible “a natural mir- 
acle”’: a miracle that took place within 
the limits of certain years. A “miracle,” 
for our purposes here, is simply a devia- 
tion from the predictable, a combination 
of given elements of history and concepts 
that is most unlikely. Such a combina- 
tion, it can be argued, finds expression in 
the Bible. And the “miracle” can be ap- 
propriately described as “natural” be- 
cause the approach here outlined pur- 
posely leaves out questions of divine in- 
terposition. Instead, the question is 
posed thus: Given the ancient world in 
all its complexity, its infinitude of possi- 
bilities, what people are likely to produce 
the ideas—effectively, vigorously—that 
we now wish to cherish? One of the less 
likely answers, certainly, is “the He- 
brews”—the Hebrews, of whom one 
might expect so little, since they were 
late-comers in the story of civilization, 
since they were poorly equipped intel- 
lectually and materially to add much to 
the already complex tale. This, and no 
more, is what is meant when one says 
that students can be led to perceive a 
“natural miracle” in the biblical record. 
One need not deny that there are other 
“natural miracles’—that to Greece we 
look for certain disciplines, to Rome for 
others. But, from these “miracles” the 
Hebrew-Christian one is distinct. So it 
was felt to be in ancient times; with 
either bitterness or rejoicing—but seldom 
with indifference—Greek and Roman 
commentators remarked the intrusion on 
the Hellenic-Roman scene of a set of con- 
cepts that were intransigent, that did not 
submit to easy “adjusting,” as did the 
rites of Egyptian Isis and Mesopotamian 
Mithra. It was not just another set of 
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ideas from the Orient; it was a set of 
ideas that both threatened and promised 
—that (the teacher can suggest to the 
present-day student) can still threaten 
and promise. 

This is what a study of the Bible can 
arrive at. It draws certain corollaries 
with it. It indicates strongly that the 
decencies that a few years ago were 
thought to be the spontaneous birthright 
of all men are indeed—whatever the cul- 
ture—the end-products of long, extreme- 
ly faltering creation. They are not geneti- 
cally the possession of mankind at all. 
Human decency may be—and in no bad 
sense—an extremely artificial creation: a 
creation, from some points of view (the 
biological, perhaps), a useless exotic. 
If, nevertheless, we agree to esteem this 
exotic, we shall be justified in asking 
whether what, in our civilization, was the 
gift of a certain people in certain cen- 
turies can be ours securely if our desire 
for it remains fleeting and thoughtless— 
if we persist in some imitation of the 
Arnoldian blandness that assumes that 
we can take the cash (the social benefits 
of the Hebrew-Christian tradition) and 
let the A berglaube go. It is at least open to 
question that we may have the full en- 
joyment of the concept of the dignity of 
the individual without a recollection of 
the context in which that idea once ex- 
isted (the individual is estimable because 
he has a destiny beyond limits that we 
know). Likewise with other essential con- 
cepts. Can we say with hope of effect that 
all men are brothers without agreeing 
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that their brotherhood was once con- 
tingent upon their supposed creation by 
a father-god? Can we appeal to universal 
law and dismiss the hypothesis that 
there was a lawgiver? 

It is part of a proper perception of the 
“natural miracle” that one sees that “hu- 
man decency” was, in its Hebrew-Chris- 
tian aspect, firmly linked with certain ex- 
pectations as to divine goodness and or- 
der. One should ask, therefore, whether it 
is not unrealistic to expect that these 
particular decencies will revive under ut- 
terly altered conditions: whether, that is, 
study of the Bible is to be of much effect 
if it is to be a picking and choosing that 
shall offend no one. 

It is dangerous, of course, to speak of 
ideas as though they were living things, 
subject to genesis, subject to death and 
dissipation. But history does not encour- 
age an opposite procedure: the arbitrary 
pilfering of elements from different cul- 
tures, to be soldered anew. Often what is 
produced is far from what was expected. 
Renaissance Platonism would have star- 
tled Plato, and a Roman would have 
found the “classic” eighteenth century a 
strange place. Indeed, one may ask—as a 
result of teaching the Bible and other 
works supposed to be important to our 
civilization—whether the kind of picking 
and choosing involved in patching up 
“the American way”’ leads beyond com- 
fortable stultification. Certainly Hebrew- 
Christian “‘decencies” were a part of our 
past because our forebears did not try to 
make an ethic blossom alone. 


Theme and Structure in Vincent Sheean’s 


Personal Etistory”’ 


SAMUEL KLIGER' 


Tue method of the literary artist is al- 
ways an inclusive and organic one—a 
presentation of a whole. The salient 
problem in criticism, therefore, is to 
bring to light the features of relationship 
among the parts of the literary work 
which order the parts in a coherent 
whole. Vincent Sheean’s Personal His- 
tory recommends itself as an ideal text 
to test such a critical hypothesis by vir- 
tue of its structural art, simple in method 
as it is comprehensive in effect. Clues to 
the rhetorical devices which Sheean em- 
ploys to fuse the materials of his auto- 
biography into coherent form, with a 
clear beginning, middle, and end, can be 
found first in the constant recurrence in 
the book of its two independent themes; 
and second, in the grand climax, center- 
ing on the Acropolis episode, in which the 
action of the book as a whole is resolved 
as a result of the two independent themes 
crossing over. 

Personal History is composed of two 
themes. Simply stated, the one theme is 
the so-called “‘long view of history”; the 
second theme argues the relation of art 
to man’s environment, social, political, 
and economic, and even to the material 
environment such as determined by cli- 
mate and geography. Both themes are 
broached in the first chapter and, follow- 
ing their introduction, recur throughout 
the book as discrete or independent 
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themes; they finally join in the climax of 
the Acropolis episode. 

The “long view” may be dealt with 
first. The term itself is not introduced 
until approximately the middle of the 
book in connection with Michael Boro- 
din, Communist organizer, but all of the 
discussion which precedes is preparatory 
for the definition of the “long view.” In 
chapter i, in the account of Sheean’s first 
encounter with religious and class bigotry 
during his college days, the problem of 
the “long view” is stated in terms of an 
implied contrast with the “short view’’ of 
the bigots; the first chapter, therefore, 
serves as an effective introduction to the 
presentation as a whole, the rest making 
explicit the idea or ideas stated implicitly 
by way of introduction. Sheean leaves 
college (in chap. ii), and, entering the 
field of journalism and international di- 
plomacy, he is appalled by the cynicism 
and greed of traditional power diplo- 
macy; thus, the account of his journalis- 
tic apprenticeship further enforces the 
contrast between the “long view” and 
the “short view.” Chapters iii and iv, 
entitled respectively “The Rif’ and 
“The Rif Again,” advance the discussion 
when Abd-el Krim, the Riffian chieftain, 
is presented as a person politically and 
morally qualified to be classed as a leader 
with the “long view” of history. Abd’s 
courage, humor, and unselfish devotion 
to the welfare of his tribesmen raise him 
far above the European power politicians 
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whom Sheean has learned to abhor. In 
addition, Sheean points out, Abd has in- 
dubitable greatness, described as ‘that 
quality of being in but above the battle.” 
The concluding portion of chapter iv, ex- 
patiating on this mark of Abd’s great- 
ness, contains the most glowing passages 
of the autobiography, and is equaled in 
intensity only by the account of Rayna 
Prohme, the heroine of the book, and the 
climatic Acropolis episode itself. At the 
very moment of his defeat by the com- 
bined Spanish and French forces, Abd-el 
Krim is shown to have the philosophic 
insight characteristic of the “long view” 
of history. Abd is capable of seeing the 
defeat of the Riffian preparing even in 
defeat for the ultimate victory of the 
world’s downtrodden masses over jm- 
perialistic tyrants. It is precisely this 
quality of being able to see a problem, 
not in isolation, but in terms of an ulti- 
mate political destiny that is described 
as the “long view’ of history or, alter- 
nately, the successful solution to the 
philosophic problem of “one and the 
many.” Chapter v, “Desert Gardens,”’ is 
given over to the discussion of the second 
theme of art, but in chapter vi, “The 
Revolution,” the explanation of the 
“long view” is resumed and the key 
terms (not surprisingly) are Abd’s qual- 
ity of “‘being in but above the battle” 
and the “‘one and the many.” In China, 
says Sheean, he first gained a clear in- 
sight into the inner processes of history; 
he first ‘began to be able to discuss the 
general under the particular, to take 
what Borodin described as the ‘long 
view ”’; from the vantage point of the 
“long view,” it was now possible, says 
Sheean, to answer questions he had 
thought unanswerable—‘the questions 
of a sensible relationship between one 
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life and the many.’’’ In the passage de- 
scribing the further detail of Borodin’s 
“long view,”’ Abd’s name is revived, indi- 
cating how the theme of the “long view”’ 
is recurrent in the book, ordering its di- 
verse materials according to a definite 
plan of composition. Borodin, Sheean 
says, 

....had the special quality of being in, but 
above the battle, to which I have already re- 
ferred in speaking of Abd-el Krim....he 
seemed to take the “long view” by nature, by 
an almost physical superiority of bision.... 
his whole adult life had been lived by a system 
of thought in which the immediate event was 
regarded as meaningless unless related to other 
events on both side in time; in which the indi- 
vidual was valued by his relationship to his 
fellow beings.‘ 


The terms in the definition vary but the 
meaning remains fixed: “being in but 
above the battle,” “the one and the 
many,” and the “long view” are one con- 
cept, differently expressed. In his de- 
scription of Rayna Prohme’s grasp of 
historical realities, a new term, ‘‘the cen- 
tral reality,” is introduced. Completely 
committed to the Communist cause, 
Sheean says of Rayna: 

.... The problems of minor movement no 
longer counter for her; they have been solved; 
she had reached her centre. If we define this 
central reality as the meaning (or the con- 
viction of meaning) in the existence of an indi- 
vidual, his sense of exact position with respect 
to the multitudinous life of his species in its 
physical environment, it may be seen that, for 


persons like ourselves, it had to be the whole 
thing, the sum of good.5 


The terms “the one and the many,” ‘‘the 
central reality,” the “long view,” “being 
in but above the battle,” all cluster and, 
standing for a single concept, bring all 
of the political discussions in Personal 
History within a coherent plan. Varia- 


3 Ibid., pp. 207-8. 


4 Ibid., p. 221. 5 Ibid., pp. 283-84. 
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tions and combinations within the con- 
cept are possible, and they are actually 
exemplified in the book. Eugene Chen, 
for example, who like Rayna and Borodin 
worked for the downtrodden Chinese 
coolie, did not necessarily have the “long 
view.” Chen, rather, is said to be “‘on the 
right side for the wrong reason.’ Born 
part Chinese and part Negro, Chen 
vented his hatred of the Anglo-Saxon 
world which snubbed him by throwing in 
his lot with the coolie. As he spoke elo- 
quently for China’s masses, he appeared 
to be taking the “long view.” In reality, 
however, he was an intense egoist, in- 
sincere as a revolutionary, without the 
philosophic understanding of Abd-el 
Krim, Rayna, or Borodin. He took, si- 
multaneously, the “‘long view” and the 
“short view” of the Chinese problem. 
The second theme of Personal History, 
art in relation to its environment, is in- 
troduced in the first chapter. In the fol- 
lowing chapters, the theme shuttles in 
and out, unifying the narrative into an 
ordered composition. Sheean describes 
his undergraduate immaturity and with 
complete candor reveals his humiliation 
when he discovered that he had been 
wasting his time in college. A glib youth 
who had happened through accident to 
have acquired a bilingual education, he 
elected “snap” courses and quite easily 
impressed his French teachers with his 
facility in the language. One summer, 
however, in company with graduate stu- 
dents in an advanced course in French 
poetry, from their maturer approach to 
their studies, Sheean learned that litera- 
ture unless it reflected life was not worth 
the paper on which it was printed. Liter- 
ature, he discovered belatedly, inevitably 
takes on the impress of the forces liber- 
ated by the age in which the author 
lived. Thus, the summer course in the 
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poetry of Victor Hugo was a revelation. 
Sheean says: 

It was clear after the Hugo experience, that 
literature involved something more closely 
related to the whole life of mankind, than the 
science of stringing words together in desirable 
sequences, however fascinating the contempla- 
tion of such patterns might seem to a bookish 
and word-conscious nature.’ 


The theme of art is held in abeyance in 
the next three chapters but reappears in 
chapter v, “‘ Desert Gardens,” completely 
given over to the problem of the environ- 
mental conditioning of art as the phe- 
nomenon may be observed in Persia. 
Struck by the Persian’s love for gardens, 
Sheean finds the explanation in the mate- 
rial facts of Persian political and eco- 
nomic development. The garden, Sheean 
finds, is essentially an oasis to the Persi- 
an. A pastoral economy leading toward a 
nomad life, and hence the importance of 
the green, cool oasis after a day spent 
under the broiling desert sun, explains 
the Persian’s attitude toward gardens 
and, by extension, his attitude toward his 
rugs, miniature paintings, and architec- 
ture: 

The conditions of daily life produced the 
conditions of the art that undertook (at least 
in the great centuries) to embellish or enhance 
it. The life of the oasis, when it was lived by 
sensitive, sedentary, indolent and passionate 
people of the Irani race, compelled its art 
works to assume the mood of refuge, of rest, 
under forms predetermined by the oasis itself, 
the actual instruments of man’s struggle with 
surrounding nature—so that the garden de- 
termined both the architecture and the carpet, 
and the works of art produced by artists under 
such conditions of life coalesced, when they 
were assembled to give the impression of a 
style.® 


The sanctions of art, consequently, are 
not the mere technical dexterity which it 
displays but its place in man’s endless 
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struggle to adapt himself to his natural 
environment. Art is part of the life-proc- 
ess; therefore, no artist whose roots of 
inspiration are sunk in his own milieu, 
giving expression to representative ideas 
of representative men of his own time, 
need ever feel that as one person his life 
is unrelated to the many lives surround- 
ing him. 

The first direct attempt to bring the 
two themes, the “long view” and the 
milieu theory of art, into mutual relation 
is revealed in Sheean’s commentary on 
the art of Ernest Hemingway. The com- 
mentary is, in fact, the indication of the 
movement of ideas in the book toward 
their clear resolution in the climax of the 
Acropolis episode. Sheean condemns 
Hemingway as a writer whose roots are 
not sunk in his native soil (it is quite 
probable that Sheean today after For 
Whom the Bell Tolls would be willing to 
revise his attitude). He grants that 
Hemingway is a conscious and highly 
skilled artist, a great stylist; but he 
wrote only “‘ upon subjects of the narrow- 
est significance.”’? Not a hint is given in 
the Hemingway stories of our tottering 
democracy, of the menace of fascism. 
‘“‘What did he [Hemingway] care about 
Chinese coolies? He had written My Old 
Man” (p. 304). With this appraisal of 
Hemingway, the pattern of ideas in Per- 
sonal History is laid completely bare. The 
appraisal is the penultimate discussion of 
the milieu theory of art; it follows the 
account of his undergraduate experiences 
with reading and the analysis of Persian 
gardens, but it precedes the climatic dis- 
cussion of the art of the Parthenon in the 
Acropolis episode. Implicit in the con- 
demnation of Hemingway’s art is the 
norm of the “long view.” The reader is 
apprised that in Hemingway we have a 
curious analogue to Eugene Chen: a 
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writer who is in the right cause for the 
wrong reason, a writer, that is, who is in- 
disputably the supreme stylist of his 
time but a writer whose inspiration is cut 
off at the roots, a writer unmoved by the 
social and political upheavals of his own 
time, a writer in the battle but not above 
it, a writer who reflects a private view of 
the world, a writer with the “short 
view,” his oneness unrelated to the many 
lives surrounding him. The implicit 
meanings held by the discussion of Hem- 
ingway’s art are made fully explicit in the 
Acropolis episode, but it is tentatively 
made clear, at least, how the two sepa- 
rate themes of Personal History can be 
brought to one focal point. As the pat- 
tern of ideas emerges, it thrusts forward 
the final question of the book: what is, 
indeed, Sheean’s own relation to the 
“long view’? To what purpose has he 
discussed at all the “long view,” on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, the 
theory of the artist’s relation to his 
milieu, if not to face and to answer this 
ultimate question? Presumably, the cli- 
max of the book must answer the ques- 
tion. In short, it becomes evident that 
Personal History constitutes, at bottom, 
Sheean’s apologia pro sua vila as a writer, 
in the right cause for the right reason and 
not a mere stylist, “in yet above the 
battle” to develop a prose style adequate 
to his ideas, a writer, therefore, with the 
“long view.” 

The climatic scene is enacted before 
the Parthenon on the Acropolis. The vi- 
sion of dead Rayna’s countenance ap- 
pears before Sheean. He had sought, 
unsuccessfully, to discourage her deci- 
sion to enter the Communist party as an 
organizer. The two had spent many 
hours in long discussion, but it had al- 
ways appeared to Sheean that the argu- 
ments ended inconclusively since it was 
Rayna’s idea that each must find his own 
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relation to the “long view” in his own 
way—there was no other way to take the 
“‘long view’’; furthermore, her own deci- 
sion did not imply that he was weak and 
ineffectual. Rayna’s death, in its own 
way, solved her problem, but to Sheean 
there remained only mental unrest; he 
had not yet found his “long view.” In 
reporting the Zionist-Arab riots in Pales- 
tine, he had taken the side unpopular 
with the liberal press in America. He had 
reported that while the Arab mobs had 
first taken offensive measures, neverthe- 
less the Jews had so completely distorted 
their own case that they were equally 
guilty. In other words, Sheean had taken 
the “long view” toward the Jewish prob- 
lem and he saw its solution not merely in 
terms of the Jews but in terms of the ex- 
tension of democratic rights to all the 
minority peoples of the world; for his 
pains, however, he had been accused of 
being secretly in the pay of the Arabs. 
Hurt by the unfair accusation and per- 
plexed by the inconclusive argument 
with Rayna while still alive, Sheean sud- 
denly sees the end of his mental unrest in 
the columns of the Parthenon. Viewing 
the “entasis’”’ or slight bulge in the col- 
umns of the temple, Sheean says that 
suddenly he had “one moment of extraor- 
dinarily sensitized vision on the Acrop- 
olis, and from then on the events of the 
previous months tended to take their 
proper shape and proportion.’*° The 
swelling line of the columns was a special 
creation of the Greek architects of antiq- 
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uity. It was appropriate only to Greece 
and to the rolling brown hills and blue 
sky which framed the edifice. Only by 
following faithfully their artistic instinct, 
as conditioned by the climate of Greece 
and its peculiarly rarified atmosphere 
which would have distorted the straight 
line of the pillars unless it was compen- 
sated for by an entasis or slight bulge, 
did the Greek architects achieve an au- 
thentic Greek art, true to their native 
genius. To have faltered in following 
their consciousness of their environment 
would have meant losing the “long 
view.”’ The Greek architects achieved for 
all time simply because they responded 
to their own time and environment. 
Now Sheean perceives how right 
Rayna had been. Each must find his own 
relation to the “long view.’”’ Of course he 
was no revolutionary. He must function 
usefully as a writer. Only by writing hon- 
estly “‘to see [Rayna’s vision tells him] 
what’s happening, has happened, will 
happen—that’s all you have to do— 
that’s programme enough for one life, 
and if you can ever do it, you'll have ac- 
quired the relationship between the one 
life you’ve got and the many of which 
it’s apart.’ Thus it is that in the climax 
of the Acropolis episode that the action 
of the book as an organic whole is re- 
solved as a result of the fusion of the two 
separate themes of the book. The themes 
are exhausted in the climax—anything 
additional would be purely superogatory. 
This is the way of art: a “seamless web.” 


[bid., pp. 427-28. 
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Ix THE poetry class the teacher has two 
main and related aims. He must (1) lead 
the students to a detailed understanding 
of the experience presented in a given 
poem and (2) win their assent to the 
experience as a natural, familiar, and 
real interest of theirs. It must be ad- 
mitted that for various reasons entering 
college students bring with them some 
innocent resistance to both these aims. 
The teacher can best overcome this re- 
sistance if he has a clear plan and pro- 
cedure for accomplishing it. 

Experiments have shown that college 
students often make radical mistakes in 
the appreciation and evaluation of poetry 
because of failure to grasp the concrete 
details of the experience presented in a 
given poem—failure, that is, to answer 
correctly such a simple question as 
‘Where is the speaker (in the poem), and 
what is he doing?” Of course the answer 
is never as simple as the question, yet it 
is clear that the teacher need not be 
ashamed to ask students in the course of 
discussion for a detailed and accurate de- 
scription of the poem’s central experi- 
ence. A few students are likely to demur 
at first on grounds of bruised sensibility 
(they had rather ‘“‘admire the flower than 
dissect it”), but the deeper satisfaction 
that goes with improved understanding 
may reconcile them to the method in 
time. 

Of course this does not mean that the 
teacher’s task is simply to reduce the 
overt statements in the poem to prose (if 
that were wholly possible). When he has 
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cleared up possible misunderstandings of 
such statements, his analysis has just be- 
gun. What he aims at finally is such an 
analysis of the experience as will win the 
student to accept it as one in some way 
possible for himself. The student must 
feel: Now it has happened to me—but 


“‘me”’ as another person, not my every- 


day self. This last is meant to be a cau- 
tion against encouraging the student to 
identify the poetic experience with for- 
mer events in his own life—by such a 
question, for example, as ‘‘ What does this 
passage remind you of?” Such procedure 
may hinder the self-forgetfulness and 
sympathetic projection necessary to a 
realization of the poetic experience. 
There is danger here that some random 
association, thus encouraged, may quite 
distort the feeling tone intended by the 
poet. The student should accept the 
poet’s experience, not because it bears 
any surface correspondence to his own 
usually commonplace past, but because 
it is an occurrence with the same sétruc- 
ture as the most intense moments of his 
own career—has, that is, the same ele- 
ments of dilemma, choice, and recon- 
ciliation. Once having perceived this, the 
student is no longer likely to locate the 
poet’s experience in some unlifelike and 
fantastic world peculiar to poets; rather, 
he sees his kinship with the poet in hav- 
ing to work out durable attitudes toward 
life’s critical moments. He shares with 
the poet the bitter-and-sweet pleasure of 
re-working an experience until it takes on 
unity and form, fitting harmoniously 
into his whole conception of what life is 
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like. Here it sometimes needs to be ex- 
plained that the experience in the poem, 
although it can of course contain nothing 
that has not somewhere touched the 
poet’s life, still is never a simple steno- 
graphic transcript of an autobiographical 
occurrence: it may represent an imagina- 
tive re-working of a single event or a 
fusion of several events drawn from 
various sources, all compelled to take the 
shape of a formal structure seldom oc- 
curring in life as a whole crystal. 
Naturally students should not be bur- 
dened more than is necessary with the 
critical apparatus implied above. They 
will work out for themselves in the course 
of carefully directed questioning some 
simple and adequate equivalents. But 
the teacher should have well outlined in 
his own mind the emotional structure of 
the poem presented, understanding the 
relations between those mutually con- 
flicting motives in the poetic experience 
which would fly apart, so to speak, were 
they not held together by the final atti- 
tude and dominant feeling tone of the 
m. 
Let us take as a first and simple ex- 
ample a poem by D. H. Lawrence which 
is written on the level of concrete experi- 
ence? 
Softly, in the dusk, a woman is singing to me; 
Taking me back down the vista of years, till 
I see 
A child sitting under the piano, in the boom of 
the tingling strings 
And pressing the small, poised feet of a mother 
who smiles as she sings. 
In spite of myself, the insidious mastery of song 
Betrays me back, till the heart of me weeps to 
belong 
To the old Sunday evenings at home, with win- 
ter outside 
And hymns in the cozy parlor, the tinkling piano 
our guide. 


2 Here some details reflect Mr. I. A. Richards’ 
treatment of the same poem in his Practical Criti- 
cism. 
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So now it is vain for the singer to burst into 
clamor 

With the great black piano appassionato. The 
glamour 

Of childish days is upon me, my manhood is cast 

Down in the flood of remembrance, I weep like a 
child for the past. 


Here, after a clear reading, the first 
task is to establish through brief ques- 
tioning the physical details of the action. 
Certain students may not at first realize 
that the speaker is dealing with two dif- 
ferent women at different times. Answers 
to the question: ‘Where is the speaker, 
and what is he doing?” should emerge 
clearly, building sharp pictures of the 
two contrasting episodes, with the stage- 
sets and social tone proper to each: 
namely, the presumably large and heav- 
ily-furnished room of the modern scene, 
with its great piano, the singer with her 
audience of one, and the implied tone of 
intimate understanding between them; 
the small “cozy” room of the scene in the 
past, with the exact position of the child 
under the piano and the subtle charac- 
terization of the mother in the phrase 
“small, poised feet.” 

The next object is to establish the con- 
tradictory emotional drives in the poem, 
whose clash and eventual fusion produce 
such frictional heat in the author’s mind 
and heart as to demand expression. Of 
these the chief ones are (1) the speaker’s 
homesickness for his childhood and 
mother, touched off by a chance associa- 
tion in the first scene; (2) his attempted 
rejection of that emotional current under 
a social compulsion to embrace the nor- 
mal adult values of love and musical en- 
joyment in the actual present. Usually it 
will be easy to lead into a discussion of 
the first motive (homesickness for child- 
hood and the past) because some stu- 
dents may take that theme to be the sole 
theme of the poem and will wish to reject 
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it scornfully, perhaps linking it with 
“‘mammy” songs or other vulgarizations 
of memory. (This impression is deepened 
by such now trite expressions as ‘‘glam- 
our,” “insidious,” and “heart of me,” 
and this is one of many occasions a 
teacher has to explain that all poetic lan- 
guage is subject to “‘weathering”’ of the 
sort in time, that there was a time when a 
great poet rhymed arms with charms.) 
After establishing the nostalgic motive, 
noting perhaps that the vividness of the 
language (as in lines 3 and 4) somewhat 
mitigates the sentimentality, one may 
turn to those students who have already 
recognized the presence of the second 
theme (rejection of the nostalgic im- 
pulse)—have seen that Lawrence, in fact, 
is making the same condemnation of his 
nostalgia as the class and that the tension 
of this conflict provides the chief emo- 
tional drive of the poem. Here one may 
use the value of “in spite of myself ....,” 
and show that the conflict is further em- 
phasized by the breaking of the rapport 
between the author and the singing wom- 
an. 

Now we approach the synthesizing 
task of establishing the character of the 
intellectual compromise and the domi- 
nant feeling tone with which the author 
fuses the contradictory elements of the 
poem. It must be clear that the height- 
ened language and heightened conscious- 
ness of the poem demand a release, a way 
out—the emergence of some attitude on 
which the author can come to rest, which 
he can fit comfortably into the rest of his 
experience as a completed thing. To sug- 
gest the quality of this aesthetic satisfac- 
tion, I have sometimes used the compari- 
son of a housewife who, after numerous 
trials, has finally got her living-room fur- 
niture arranged just the way she wants it. 
Her pleasant sense of accomplishment 
and her impulse to show someone else 


how it looks correspond, on another level, 
to the poet’s satisfaction and need of 
communication. In the present instance 
the author’s final attitude is one of sur- 
render, since he cannot resist the nos- 
talgic impulse, and the dominant feeling 
tone is one of conscious abandonment to 
an enjoyment of the pathos of the past, 
an emotion enriched by the variety, 
color, and shading of the closing lan- 
guage. (Note, for example, the cluster of 
values about the “great black piano,” 
with its physical echoes of animal fear.) 

It is understood that this analysis of 
the poem’s emotional structure leads, by 
appropriate steps, into a discussion of 
other structural elements and of the lan- 
guage, imagery, sound-effects, etc., with 
which we are not primarily concerned 
here. 

When, as often happens, the poetic ex- 
perience is more abstract, farther re- 
moved from visible reality, its analysis 
becomes more difficult. Let us take an 
example at one remove from photo- 
graphic actuality, the phantasy of Elinor 
Wylie’s “ Velvet Shoes”’: 


Let us walk in the white snow 
In a soundless space; 

With footsteps quiet and slow, 
At a tranquil pace, 
Under veils of white lace. 


I shall go shod in silk 
And you in wool, 

White as white cow’s milk, 
More beautiful 
Than the breast of a gull. 


We shall walk through the still town 
In a windless peace; 

We shall step upon white down, 
Upon silver fleece, 
Upon softer than these. 


We shall walk in velvet shoes: 
Wherever we go 

Silence will fall like dews 
On white silence below. 
We shall walk in the snow. 
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Here, to be sure, the chief interest lies in 
the superlatively deft language and form 
of the poem; yet the importance of the 
underlying experience should be recog- 
nized. An analysis of its structure shows 
two main pairs of conflicting motives: 
(x) the delicacy and fragility of the 
clothing contrasted with the sharp cold- 
ness of winter (if the author had said, 
“Let us put on appropriate galoshes,” 
there could, of course, have been no 
poem); (2) the conflict between the 
pleasure of the imaginary excursion and 
the hard fact that no such trip will take 
place or is possible. The author sur- 
mounts the sense of defeat in this fact (a 
sense of defeat common in poetry—ne- 
cessity, climate, gravity, hardhearted- 
ness, poverty, time, are always in the 
way) by drawing on the assurance of an 
accomplice in the phantasy (note the 
pervasive “we” of the poem). Students 
can remember how as boys and girls their 
phantasies took on more reality when 
confided to another, with an appropriate 
ritual of pretense. Here this ritual is the 
form and language of the poem itself, 
and, in so far as it compels momentary 
belief, the reconciliation of the conflicts 
is complete. (It is possible also to regard 
this as a love poem, the whole being an 
elaborate image reflecting the serenity 
and delicacy of the relationship, but few 
students will take it so.) 

Even farther removed from ordinary 
experience is the imagist poem, “‘Oread,” 
by H. D.: 

Whirl up, sea— 

Whirl your pointed pines. 
Splash your great pines 
On our rocks. 


Hurl your green over us— 
Cover us with your pools of fir. 


Here most students will need to be told 
that they are to project themselves into 
the experience of a wood nymph on an 
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antique shore. The basic emotional struc- 
ture, too, is somewhat remote from their 
common feelings. The author is express- 
ing that ambivalence which we all feel at 
times in the presence of powerful forces 
and great dangers—we wish both to es- 
cape them and to be possessed by them. 
Everyone has some impulse to plunge 
over the cliff as well as to step back; 
everyone, when a locomotive passes close 
by, has some compulsion to seek an- 
nihilation under the wheels as well as to 
avoid them. Here the speaker to the sea 
and its powerful beauty wishes both to 
escape and to be overwhelmed. It is in- 
teresting to relate the very striking im- 
ages and sound-effects of the poem to the 
vertigo suggested by the central experi- 
ence, especially the “whirl whirl.... 
hurl” combination. Here as in Lawrence’s 
poem the fusion of the motives is effected 
by luxurious abandonment to the deeper 
and normally unauthorized impulse. 
Finally, let us take an example of in- 

tellectual statement, one for which it 
would be possible to find a moderately 
good prose equivalent, Emily Dickin- 
son’s “‘ Joy in Insecurity”: 

Go not too near a house of rose, 

The depredation of a breeze 

Or inundation of a dew 

Alarm its walls away; 

Nor try to tie the butterfly; 

Nor climb the bars of ecstasy. 

In insecurity to lie 

Is joy’s insuring quality. 


When presenting poetry of this sort, 
ostensibly meant to guide conduct, one 
should not encourage a tendency of some 
students to regard the “moral” expressed 
as necessarily a literal and considered 
rule for living. They should understand 
that the poet is more concerned that we 
feel the truth of what he is saying than 
that we take it for a scientifically tested 
generalization. Some poets, it is true, are 
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intensely concerned with the basic prob- 
lems of their generation and want to be 
taken seriously and literally; and their 
utterances may at times have profound 
value as guiding principles. But we have 
to remember that the poetic statement is 
always a subjective formula, tied to a 
single experience or summing up a set of 
emotionally selected experiences, and 
might very well be false in some other 
context. Its value for us lies in a different 
field from mathematical truth. 

With this understood, we may observe 
that the central experience of the moral- 
istic poem is a moment of realization sum- 
ming up various intuitive judgments and 
half-recollections of other experiences 
(some of them doubtless the words of 
other poets on a common theme), a mo- 
ment of realization which in this case, 
enforced by the novel and sinewy lan- 
guage of its expression, carries its appro- 
priate train of physical echoes—a sense 
of relaxation, opening the hands, so to 
speak, and letting go, but with a restrain- 
ing tension of regret. The structure of the 
experience arises from the basic dilemma 
of living: Creatures of time, we cannot 
spend beauty and have it; yet poets have 
_ long consoled us with the feeling and the 
demand that there be a kind of having in 
spending, something in the fleeting that 
does not change. In this poem Emily 
Dickinson works to invert the more 
familiar carpe diem formula by saying 
that beauty, ecstasy, lie outside of time 
and change and that to possess them per- 
manently is to refrain from seizing the 
fragile forms of decay in which they are 


borne—an attitude which momentarily 
reconciles her to the hard choice of re- 
fraining (and us, so long as we are under 
the spell of her language). 

In conclusion, two perhaps obvious 
cautions seem necessary. The first is that 
the preceding analyses are not of course 
meant to describe what happens con- 
sciously in the poet’s mind while he 
writes a given poem, though in some 
cases there might be a correspondence. 
Since any analysis by the reader must 
work backward from a final event with a 
long history of development, he can 
hardly expect to come very close. But 
that does not relieve him of the necessity 
to analyze, if the poem is to be of impor- 
tance to him. The second is that it is not 
material to the present purpose whether 
the reader accepts in detail the analyses 
of the poems given above. No two readers 
or discussion groups can be expected to 
come independently to just the same 
findings. The writer’s purpose is to sub- 
mit, as useful to the teacher, certain 
analytical assumptions, which may now 
be summarized: The central experience 
in a lyric poem is built up out of conflict- 
ing motives. The poet must reconcile 
them and release the tension of the con- 
flict by elaborating and expressing a 
workable attitude toward the experience. 
The whole process is characterized by a 
distinctive feeling tone which combines 
with the statement-content of the poem 
to set it apart from others. The teacher 
may assist the students to a fuller enjoy- 
ment of the poem by a co-operative at- 
tempt to retrace this process. 


The Teaching of English as a Modern 
Foreign Language 


PAULINE M. ROJAS' 


Tx teaching of English as a foreign 
language is slowly emerging as a new 
specialization in the field of the modern 
foreign languages. Evidence that there is 
some demand for personnel trained in 
this specialization is to be found in the 
fact that teacher-training programs are 
now offered in the English Language In- 
stitute at the University of Michigan and 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The need for specially trained teach- 
ers to work with non-English-speaking 
children and adults has long been with 
us, although scant heed has been paid it 
by educators as well as by the general 
public. True, there have been course re- 
quirements for teachers of English and 
citizenship in the night schools of New 
York City and elsewhere, but the em- 
phasis in these has been on problems of 
adult education rather than on tech- 
niques of language teaching and the 
problems of minority groups. Also, to 
meet special demands, such as those of 
the education of the Spanish-speaking 
child in the Southwest, courses have been 
offered at the University of Texas and 
other institutions, but they have been of- 
fered on a voluntary basis rather than as 
prerequisites to certification. In-service 
training and orientation for teachers of 
“bilingual” children is from time to time 
encouraged or forced by the exigencies of 
special situations such as the recent in- 
flux of Puerto Ricans into New York 
City, but it is no exaggeration to say that 
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the neglect of the educational needs of 
both the “bilingual” child and the “‘bi- 
lingual” adult has been great. Under 
these circumstances it seems truly sig- 
nificant that teacher-training programs 
in the teaching of English as a foreign 
language have appeared. 

Some explanation for what would seem 
to be our rather widespread tendency to 
underestimate the linguistic difficulties 
of our foreign-language-speaking minor- 
ities may lie in our isolation from nations 
whose languages differ from our own. If 
more of us found it necessary really to 
know another language, we should per- 
haps have a better understanding of the 
problem that our language minorities face. 
As things are now, however, our contact 
with foreign languages and foreign-lan- 
guage learning is exceedingly limited. 
The usual two-year high-school course in 
Spanish, French, German, etc., at best 
gives little more than a “reading” knowl- 
edge. In fact, few college students can 
handle another language with any de- 
gree of fluency. Indeed, many of our lan- 
guage teachers are unable to speak or un- 
derstand the languages they teach. (Wit- 
ness the continued popularity of the 
grammar-translation method in spite of 
the recent advances in linguistic science.) 
It is not strange, then, that teachers who 
have never themselves experienced learn- 
ing another language thoroughly may 
misjudge the magnitude of what is ex- 
pected of the “bilingual” child, who is re- 
quired to learn English well enough to 
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study all his school subjects in it. When 
he fails to learn enough English to enable 
him to get along well in school, he drops 
out to swell the ranks of our second- and 
third-generation citizens who cannot 
speak English. 

The responsibility for this situation 
certainly would seem to rest largely with 
the schools. Up to the present time teach- 
ers of “bilingual” children have not been 
required to have special preparation. 
Nor have specially prepared materials 
generally been considered essential. We 
have assumed that any teacher who is a 
native speaker of English can teach Eng- 
lish and that materials prepared for na- 
tive English-speaking children are ade- 
quate for “bilingual” children as well. 
When “bilingual” children do not make 
the progress we expect, our nationalistic 
feelings are hurt, and we tend to blame 
them. “They don’t speak English be- 
cause they don’t want to” is a common 
rationalization among teachers of “bi- 
lingual” children, or, worse yet, “They 
are low I.Q.’s.” The attitude toward the 
foreign-language-speaking adults has 
been somewhat similar, although more 
special provision has been made for them. 

The limitations of time for adult 
classes has forced some kind of special 
materials, as well as the fact that instruc- 
tion in English and in citizenship often 
go hand in hand. In the case of both chil- 
dren and adults, however, the attitude 
of educators and the public might best 
be described as linguistically naive, inas- 
much as neither has been able to appraise 
accurately either the magnitude of the 
task or the factors involved. These pop- 
ular misconceptions in regard to the 
learning of English by the non-English- 
speaking are to some degree responsible 
for the neglect of this field as a modern 
language specialization. 

Other factors, the roots of which lie in 
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social and economic problems and cul- 
tural conflicts, have contributed to the 
widespread failure of the schools to deal 
adequately with the groups that need 
teachers specialized in teaching English 
as a foreign language. The “bilingual”’ 
children in the Southwest and in the 
larger metropolitan areas belong largely 
to the underprivileged, as poor in culture 
as in material goods. The adults seeking 
night classes in English in the public 
schools are usually immigrants looking 
forward to citizenship, the Puerto Ricans, 
who already are citizens, being notable 
exceptions. Racial prejudice and social 
snobbishness have operated against any- 
thing more than a niggardly outlay of ex- 
penditures on behalf of these non-Eng- 
lish-speaking groups. The schools, re- 
flecting the attitudes of the community, 
have made little demand for specially 
trained teachers, and few colleges and 
universities have seen fit to offer ade- 
quate training courses for teachers of 
these groups. 

Also, there has been some hesitation 
on the part of those concerned to recog- 
nize openly that English is a foreign lan- 
guage for the non-English-speaking 
among us. It has seemed to some persons 
somehow unpatriotic to speak of English, 
our native tongue and national language, 
as a foreign language. As a result “bi- 
lingual” children have been taught as 
though they were native speakers of 
English. Their cultural background has 
been ignored along with their linguistic 
background. It is obvious, nevertheless, 
that psychologically English is as much 
a foreign language for them as French or 
Spanish is for those of us who are native 
speakers of English. Had this fact been 
more fully recognized, it is to be pre- 
sumed that accepted principles and 
methods of teaching other foreign lan- 
guages would have been applied to the 
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teaching of English to non-English- 
speaking children and adults, and spe- 
cialization in the teaching of English as 
a foreign language would have long 
since emerged. 

Fortunately, the opening of this new 
field of language teaching has not had to 
await the slow but inevitable awakening 
of the public conscience on behalf of our 
language minorities. What we have 
failed to do for our own nationals, we 
have undertaken on behalf of visiting 
foreign students. Efforts to meet the 
needs of these students have taken shape 
in two forms: namely, regular credit 
courses in college English adapted to 
their special needs, such as those given at 
the University of North Carolina, the 
University of Texas, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Mills College, and 
elsewhere; and the short intensive non- 
credit courses given at the English Lan- 
guage Institute at the University of 
Michigan and at Bucknell. 

As a result of these programs special 
materials and methods for dealing with 
the language problem of foreign students 
have been worked out. At the English 
Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan the recent advances in linguis- 
tic science were brought to bear on the 
problem of teaching American English to 
Latin-Americans. Materials based on a 
scientific analysis of American English 
were developed. 

The basic principles underlying this 
program are the following: (1) that in- 
struction should begin with the colloquial 
aspects of the language; (2) that the ini- 
tial presentation should be oral; (3) that 
the materials should be based on a struc- 
tural analysis of the grammar and sound 
system of English as compared to the 
grammar and sound systems of the stu- 
dent’s native tongue; and (4) that trans- 
lation, traditional grammar, and advance 
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assignments should be barred. The cen- 
tral feature of the program is the special- 
ly prepared materials; without them it 
could not operate. 

These materials give the students the 
opportunity to master the distinguishing 
sound features of English and its struc- 
tural patterns in a minimum of time. On 
the question of vocabulary the viewpoint 
is that as an end in itself it is not impor- 
tant in the beginning stages. A limited 
vocabulary is used to operate the struc- 
tures to be taught. The theory is that, 
when the student has mastered the basic 
sound system of English and its basic 
structural patterns, he will proceed to 
expand his vocabulary as his experiences 
with the language grow—precisely the 
procedure followed by a child in learning 
his mother-tongue. 

It was in connection with the special 
course for Latin-Americans at the Eng- 
lish Language Institute that a teacher- 
training course was first offered to those 
wishing to specialize in the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. Later, the 
course at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was opened, and it is ex- 
pected that a similar program will be of- 
fered at New York University in the fal] 
of 1948. So far, demands for such teachers 
have been limited mainly to the Ameri- 
can Institutes maintained by the Depart- 
ment of State in Latin-American repub- 
lics and to colleges and universities that 
are initiating special English courses for 
foreign students. That the demand for 
them will eventually extend to areas 
where “bilingual” children predominate 
and to night schools seems certain. 

As has already been pointed out, 
teachers of non-English-speaking groups 
need to be trained not only in the teach- 
ing of English as a foreign language but 
also in how to deal with the whole educa- 
tional problem of language minorities. 
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Children from such groups as the Puerto 
Rican and other Spanish-speaking 
groups in New York are not only handi- 
capped linguistically; they are also hand- 
icapped socially and economically. A 
teacher who does not understand the 
child’s cultural background and his socio- 
economic limitations is likely to misjudge 
him. To compare children from the low 
socioeconomic status of large numbers of 
our language minorities with children of 
educated Europeans in exile is grossly 
unfair. It is only logical to suppose that 
the latter will learn English more readily 
than the former. 

To ascertain the degree to which this 
problem is recognized, the writer in the 
summer of 1946 contacted the Board of 
Education offices in New York City, in 
Cleveland, and in Detroit. In no one of 
these places was it possible to find out 
how many “bilingual” children were en- 
rolled in the schools. In the central offices 
no count was being kept of the number of 
children who enter school linguistically 
handicapped, nor is there any data on 
how linguistic handicap affects school 
progress. That children from foreign- 
language-speaking homes, especially the 
Puerto Ricans, were a problem in New 
York City was recognized and lamented 
by public school officials, but at that time 
there was no program of orientation for 
dealing with them, no training courses in 
the teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage, and no specially prepared materi- 
als for teaching them English. In spite of 
the fact that little or nothing had actual- 
ly been done at that time to meet the 
problem, the Board of Education officials 
in New York City deserve recognition 
for having clearly appraised it. This fall, 
or at the beginning of the school year 
1946-47, experiments were initiated to 
take care of the situation created by an 


unprecedented influx of Puerto Rican 
children. Since then a number of public 
schools have organized special classes for 
newly arrived Puerto Rican children, and 
special materials and methods are being 
used. At this writing New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Education is offering its 
facilities for an all-out attack on this 
particular problem, and in-service train- 
ing courses have been organized for 
teachers of Puerto Rican children by the 
Board of Education as well as by New 
York University. 

In Cleveland in the summer of 
1946 the writer was told by a Board 
of Education official that there was 
no bilingual problem in the schools 
there. The official interviewed stated 
that all the children knew English; some 
of them “lacked experiences.”” An opin- 
ion contrary to this view was expressed 
by a professor at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity who said that he had observed a 
linguistic handicap in students from for- 
eign-language-speaking homes as far up 
as high school. The large numbers of per- 
sons in Cleveland who speak as their na- 
tive language some other language than 
English is attested by the number of 
books in the modern foreign-language 
collection of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. It seems probable that there is 
considerable language handicap among 
school children. 

In Detroit about the same situation 
was found as in Cleveland. Further evi- 
dence that the effectiveness of our man- 
ner of dealing with the educational prob- 
lems of language minorities is inadequate 
is shown by the fact that we still have 
large numbers of non-English-speaking 
citizens among the “Cajuns” of Louisi- 
ana, among the Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
among the large numbers of so-called 
Mexicans and New Mexicans of the 
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Southwest, whose grandparents, and even 
great-grandparents, were born under the 
American flag. 

Of naturalized citizens and prospec- 
tive citizens we still have many who do 
not speak English in spite of our adult 
education programs. In New York City 
on election day a local radio station an- 
nounced that some four thousand per- 
sons were unable to vote due to failure to 
pass the literacy test. How many of these 
were foreign-language-speaking is not 
known, since no records are kept on the 
causes of an individual’s failure. It is 
probably safe to assume, however, that 
inability to speak English was one of the 
causes. No records are kept of the lan- 
guage background of the students who 
attend the evening classes in English for 
the foreign-born, and there is no differ- 
entiation in the materials as there would 
be were they based upon the techniques 
of descriptive linguistics as applied to 
language teaching. 

It might be stated at this point that 
the neglect of the language problem of 
the non-English-speaking minorities is 
only a part of the larger problem of the 
treatment of all minorities which Hollis 
L. Caswell, associate dean of Teachers 
College, recently listed as one of the five 
main problems faced by secondary 
schools today. That the linguistic aspect 
of this problem is more acute in the ele- 
mentary schools goes without saying, as 
does the fact that its solution depends 
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mainly on the attitudes of the dominant 
English-speaking group. In regard to the 
Spanish-speaking group, which is the 
largest foreign-language-speaking minor- 
ity, the committee under Dr. Howard E. 
Wilson which recently investigated bias 
in American textbooks for the American 
Council on Education found, according 
to the New York Times for January 26, 
1947, that “the textbooks give too little 
information about the Spanish-speaking 
group living not only in the Southwest 
but also in most of our metropolitan 
communities. . . . The ethnic qualities of 
this group, its place in the pattern of 
American society, and the problems 
faced by its members are virtually ig- 
nored.”’ 

It would seem appropriate that the at- 
tack on the teaching of English as a for- 
eign language should have come first on 
behalf of the Spanish-speaking, albeit 
they were not our own. 

Now that the initial steps have been 
taken in the preparation of adequate 
materials for teaching English to those 
who do not speak it as a mother-tongue 
and in the preparation of teachers in this 
field of specialization, it is to be hoped 
that in due time advantage will be taken 
of these forward steps to promote an ex- 
tension of the benefits now being received 
by foreign students at our universities, to 
our native-born bilingual children, and 
to our non-English-speaking adults, both 
prospective citizens and citizens born. 
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College Programs in Communication 


as Viewed by an English Teacher’ 


HAROLD E. BRIGGS? 


"Trrzr years ago at the University of 
Southern California we were asking our- 
selves, ‘‘What are the various kinds of 
communication programs?” “How do 
they work?” and “What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the new 
programs in comparison with the tradi- 
tional freshman English course?” In at- 
tempting to answer our questions we 
studied whatever we could find on the 
communication idea without, however, 
being able to form any very clear notion 
of how to begin. Then the dean of the 
liberal arts college decided to send me to 
visit several of the best-known commu- 
nication programs in the Middle West, 
and shortly thereafter we set up our own 
program on an experimental basis. Ten 
sections of average freshmen were in- 
cluded in the program, that is, about two 
hundred and fifty students. The results 
of our experiment were so pleasing that 
this year we have broadened our program 
to include one section of unusually bright 
students and one section of slower stu- 
dents. By the end of the year we expect 
to make up our minds on the question of 
whether to include all freshmen in the 
communication program. 

It is my hope to pass on to you some 
of the answers to the questions which 
we asked ourselves, that we have learned 
through experiences. This can be done 
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most expeditiously, I believe, by a four- 
way comparison of the communication 
programs at the University of Minne- 
sota, the University of Iowa, and the 
University of Southern California, and 
the typical traditional freshman English 
program. I realize that these words are 
all high-order abstractions; the terms 
represent innumerable things, all differ- 
ent. For the programs at Minnesota and 
Iowa are not exactly the programs that 
I saw there two years ago; the programs 
I saw are not the programs that someone 
else might have seen; the programs vary 
with each teacher; and, of course, there 
is no such thing as the completely typical 
freshman English program. But now I 
shall proceed with the comparison, as- 
suming, as we all do, that I am talking 
not about fictions but about things that 
really exist. 

The first point concerns the experi- 
mental attitude. Though there are nu- 
merous freshman English teachers who 
constantly try one way after another of 
improving their work, it is evidently 
true, by very definition, that the tradi- 
tional freshman English program is pret- 
ty much satisfied with things as they are 
or as they used to be. The traditional 
mind is always a closed mind—I am not 
here arguing whether this is bad or good 
but merely attempting to report an ob- 
servation. The teacher of communication 
must have an open and receptive mind. 
One of the common characteristics of the 
communication programs with which I 
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am familiar is the weekly staff meeting 
at which the teachers report their experi- 
ences and exchange ideas. At the Univer- 
sity of Southern California we have even 
refused to provide a written syllabus for 
our communication work because of our 
belief that at present a written syllabus 
might discourage experimentation. No 
doubt, as the communication programs 
settle down they will tend to become 
more rigid, but I believe the best pro- 
grams will retain a good deal of the ex- 
perimental attitude. 

One reason why I hold this belief will, 
I think, become clear as we consider the 
matter of democratic co-operation, the 
co-operation of teacher with teacher, 
student with student, and teacher with 
student. Such co-operation, it seems to 
me, is implicit in the very idea of com- 
munication. To show it in action, I wish 
to outline briefly the system we have de- 
veloped at Southern California. Every 
week, as I have said, the staff has a one- 
hour meeting to consider plans for the 
coming week or sometimes for the com- 
ing semester. The director offers his plan 
for his own class, the other teachers then 
suggest improvements, and finally a 
master-plan is worked out. If a teacher 
does not wish to follow this program, he 
explains his own idea, which is then 
criticized and sometimes improved. It 
usually happens that four-fifths or more 
of the teachers decide to follow the mas- 
ter-plan, but the others go their own way 
for the following week or two. By the 
end of that time they find themselves 
again in agreement with the majority. 
The system is democratic, as I see it, be- 
cause all have an equal vote and all are 
equally free to experiment. And this is 
one of the reasons why I believe our pro- 
gram will probably continue to be ex- 
perimental in attitude. 

Another reason concerns the demo- 
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cratic organization of the students in 
most of the Southern California com- 
munication classes. Many of the classes 
are conducted partly by the students 
themselves. A theme-committee of stu- 
dents plans most of the theme subjects 
and helps the other students revise and 
improve their writing. The themes are 
then handed to the teacher for comments 
and grading. Another student committee 
plans panel discussions. Some of the 
classes have student committees also on 
class examinations, on radio, on moving 
pictures, and on the library. Each class 
has a chairman who is elected by the stu- 
dents after all have given speeches on 
some aspect of university life. The stu- 
dent chairman confers frequently with 
the teacher, makes suggestions about the 
class work, and announces plans and as- 
signments to the class. Two or three 
times a semester all the student chairmen 
meet with the staff, make reports, evalu- 
ate the work, and vote on the staff’s 
plans. If it is plain that a clear majority 
of the student chairmen opposes the 
plans made by the staff, those plans are 
abandoned. It is easy to see, then, why 
this program is experimental and why it 
is as democratic as possible. 

In this respect the Southern California 
program is obviously different from the 
traditional freshman English plan; and 
it is different, too, from the programs at 
Minnesota and Iowa, which, as far as I 
have been able to discover, are planned 
and conducted by the staff without stu- 
dent participation. The University of 
Denver plan is the only one I know of 
that approximates the Southern Cali- 
fornia plan in regard to democratic co- 
operation. Mr. Sorenson will, I hope, 
have something to tell us about the 
democratic aspects of the Denver plan. 

A third point concerns the develop- 
ment of a sense of mature responsibility 
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within the student. Such a development 
is implicit in the idea of communication: 
one must accept responsibility for what 
one says and writes. It is one’s duty to 
respect the facts, to respect one’s neigh- 
bor, to respect one’s self. The democratic 
procedures of the Southern California 
program are relatively effective, we be- 
lieve, in developing a sense of responsi- 
bility. This may explain why our student 
chairmen have never once abused the 
power they have. It is real power, and 
they know it is real. The very fact gives 
them a sobering sense of responsibility. 

An obvious mark of a communication 
program is its concern with the mediums 
of communication—with the newspaper, 
radio, moving pictures, magazines, and 
books. The difference here between the 
traditional freshman English program 
and the communication programs is in 
some cases distinct, sometimes not. The 
communication programs differ among 
themselves. The Iowa program, which is 
avowedly and primarily a skills program, 
seems to be, for example, more concerned 
with teaching students to speak well over 
the air than with questions of the po- 
litical and social significance of the radio. 
The Minnesota program, in contrast, is 
much concerned with these last-named 
points. The Southern California program 
is theoretically similar to the Minnesota 
program in this respect, but for lack of 
time it does, in fact, limit itself pretty 
much to the attempt to train its students 
to be discriminating, analytical, and 
properly appreciative listeners. Frankly, 
I do not know ‘vhat Iowa does with the 
study of newspapers and magazines, 
though I know that the Iowa students 
put out their own magazine and the pro- 
gram co-operates with the school of 
journalism. Minnesota and Southern 
California both study newspapers, after 
training their students in the analytical 
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techniques of popular semantics, and 
Southern California then goes on to the 
study of four national magazines, here 
again relying upon a common-sense 
adaptation of the semantic analytical 
techniques. But, at least in a general 
sense, all communication programs are 
concerned with newspapers, the radio, 
and the moving pictures, and so are some 
freshman English programs. The differ- 
ence seems to be a matter of emphasis 
and approach. 

Several of the differences among these 
three communication programs seem to 
me to be due to a fundamental difference 
in definition. At Iowa communication is 
defined in terms of skills—in reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking. At 
Minnesota this definition is accepted, 
and there is added to it a conception in 
terms of the semantic and social signifi- 
cance of the contemporary mediums of 
communcation, that is, particularly, 
radio, the moving pictures, and news- 
papers. At Southern California the con- 
ception of communication is broader. 
Accepting both the Iowa and the Min- 
nesota interpretations, we go on to as- 
sume that great literature is the highest 
form of verbal communication. At both 
Minnesota and Southern California there 
is strong emphasis upon thinking as the 
essential basis of all the communication 
skills. 

It is these differences in interpretation, 
I believe, that have led to differences 
both in the administrative organization 
of the programs and in their content. 
Great literature, especially older litera- 
ture, is excluded from both the Iowa and 
the Minnesota program, not alone by 
lack of time, but by the very conception 
of the nature and aims of the course. At 
Southern California the first semester’s 
work is largely concerned with the con- 
temporary mediums of communication, 
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especially the newspaper and the maga- 
zine; but the second semester’s work is 
devoted to books, beginning with Shake- 
speare and ending with Shaw. The course 
is different from the traditional freshman 
English, however, in that the books are 
analyzed as communication, that is, not 
viewed historically, but analyzed to dis- 
cover what they communicate to us 
today and how they achieve this com- 
munication. Further, these books pro- 
vide material not only for written 
themes but for numerous speeches, in- 
terpretive readings, and panel discus- 
sions, which are not usually included in 
the traditional freshman English pro- 
gram. All of us on the communication 
staff at Southern California feel that the 
books read in the course are an integral 
part of the work and that they provide 
for the intellectual and emotional de- 
velopment of the students more ade- 
quately than other means known to us 
could provide. 

The administrative organization of the 
three programs is also different. Since the 
Iowa plan is concerned with skills, lowa 
must have an elaborate testing program 
to determine proficiency in various ac- 
complishments and an equally elaborate 
remedial program involving the co-op- 
eration of psychology, speech, English, 
education, the testing bureau, and some- 
times medicine and psychiatry. It is al- 
most essential under these circumstances 
that representatives of these fields, as 
well as others, should be an integral part 
of the communication program; and 
there is more reason for it to be headed 
by a member of the department of psy- 
chology or of the department of speech 
than by a member of the department of 
English. In the Minnesota program the 
department of English is dominant, I 
should say; but it works in the closest 
co-operation with the department of 
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speech and the school of journalism. At 
Southern California the communication 
program is at present completely under 
the control of the English department, 
which is thus compelled to rely upon the 
friendly offices of outside departments 
for aid, such as the departments of 
speech, radio, cinema, and psychology. 
The same concern with skills at Iowa de- 
mands the use of varied equipment, es- 
pecially audiovisual aids, and this fact in 
turn demands a more complicated ad- 
ministrative system. Audiovisual aids 
and other forms of equipment are less 
used at Minnesota and used even less at 
Southern California. On the whole, I am 
inclined to believe that all communica- 
tion programs will eventually develop in 
the direction of the Iowa plan as far as 
the use of equipment and the adminis- 
trative organization are concerned. More 
problems of various kinds can be solved 
more efficiently, I believe, by such a de- 
velopment—for example, the problem of 
the stutterer or of the neurotic; but still, 
as a member of the department of Eng- 
lish, I am naturally of the opinion that 
the dominant control of the program 
should ordinarily remain in the depart- 
ment of English. 

What I have said of the Iowa plan 
points to another characteristic differ- 
ence between the communication pro- 
grams and the traditional freshman Eng- 
lish plan, namely, the incorporation of 
new techniques and bodies of knowledge 
into the communication program. The 
day is not far past when English looked 
with disdain upon such raw new disci- 
plines as psychology and speech. But, 
like it or not, the new knowledge presses 
upon us, and, being honest men, we can- 
not deny its validity and usefulness. The 
traditional English teacher grants this 
but wants speech and psychology to stay 
where they belong. The member of the 
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communication staff answers that they 
belong with him. The communication 
program recognizes that people do more 
speaking than writing, that they are 
much affected by speaking, that the 
fostering of a good society depends great- 
ly upon both speaking and writing, and 
that obscure psychological processes 
have the strongest effect not only upon 
speaking and writing, reading and listen- 
ing, but upon our very conception of 
what the good society is that should be 
fostered. The man who fears and hates 
people who speak with a different accent 
from his or whose skin is a different color 
from his is potentially a menace to that 
good society. To teach him to speak and 
write more eloquently is to make him po- 
tentially a more dangerous enemy. More- 
over, the content of all our writing and 
speaking depends upon our psychology, 
and upon the content depends the form. 
There is an intimate relationship, there- 
fore, among speech, English, and psy- 
chology—and the communication pro- 
gram is a recognition of this fact. 

There remains the question of unity of 
content. The traditional English course 
is, by complaint of all, too frequently a 
hash of strange ingredients. One day one 
studies punctuation, the next day para- 
graphing, the next day an essay on the 
atomic bomb, and the next, an essay on 
jargon, or frying fish cakes. This is not an 
exaggeration; it is the literal truth. Who 
among us has not sat in an English de- 
partment staff meeting wondering how 
to bring order out of this chaos? The 
various communication programs are in 
various ways attempting to solve the 
problem. We at the University of South- 
ern California believe that the solution 
probably lies in recognizing that our busi- 
ness is with language, spoken and writ- 
ten. Some of the questions that immedi- 
ately arise are these: Of what use is lan- 
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guage to society? How has the personali- 
ty of each one of us been influenced by 
language? How do the newspapers, the 
radio, the moving pictures, the maga- 
zines, and books influence us through the 
use of language? What are the differences 
between spoken and written language? 
Is there any standard language for use 
in all parts of the country, and what are 
its characteristics? Has a particular au- 
thor used language effectively, and for 
what purpose? And so on and so on. The 
questions are innumerable, and they all 
relate to language. Here, then, is a con- 
ception that unifies all the elements of 
the communication program and that 
gives it a valuable content of its own. No 
longer is it necessary for us to teach 
punctuation, political science, and atom- 
ic physics in freshman English as unre- 
lated subjects. So far as they appear in 
freshman English they are related to the 
extent that they concern communication. 
In the traditional freshman English pro- 
gram the term papers written by the stu- 
dents deal with subjects ranging from 
avitaminosis to Zionism. The fact seems 
to be an admission that the course lacks 
a distinguishing content of its own. In 
history one writes on history; in econom- 
ics, one writes on economics; in English 
—or so we now believe—one ought to 
write on some problem concerning the 
use of language. This is an idea that 
gives unified content to the course. 
What, then, do I, as an English teach- 
er, think of the communication pro- 
grams? They represent, I think, a 
healthy, vigorous, and promising move- 
ment. Every college and _ university 
should, I believe, have an experimental 
communication program. In a particular 
school it should, in my opinion, be de- 
veloped in relation to the background 
and character of the student body, to the 
aims and nature of the school, to the 
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sophomore courses to follow the pro- 
gram, and to the demands of good citi- 
zenship everywhere. Each program, in 
short, should be, to a certain extent, an 
indigenous growth in answer to particu- 
lar needs. It is a relatively easy matter to 
create a communication plan. To those 
who are interested I might suggest as a 
first step the formation of a committee 
consisting, perhaps, of representatives of 
the departments of English, speech, and 
psychology, with the possible addition of 
journalism and radio. As a second step, 
the chairman of this committee ought to 
visit a neighboring college or university 
and watch the communication program 
in action for a week or so. The third step 
is perhaps advisable but not really neces- 
sary: to call in an experienced communi- 
cation teacher as consultant to get things 
started. Actually, the only essential step 
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is the first. A communication program 
might conceivably be all the better for 
evolving indigenously. 

The communication idea, to conclude, 
has been tested under various circum- 
stances in almost every section of the 
country for three or four years or more. 
Three or four outstanding colleges or 
universities have found it so satisfactory 
that they have dropped traditional fresh- 
men English entirely in favor of commu- 
nication, and a number of other schools 
are about to do so. In a number of other 
colleges and universities the communica- 
tion program, existing as an alternative 
to freshman English, is growing very 
rapidly, meeting with the approval of 
students and teachers alike. My belief is 
that those who form an experimental 
communication program have much to 
gain and nothing to lose. 


A Speech Teacher Views College 


Communication Courses 


CLYDE W. DOW’ 


I WOULD like to have you look with me 
at communication courses from two 
points of view. The first point of view 
presents some of the desirable develop- 
ments that I see in the more than two 
hundred communication courses that are 
spread over the country; the second pre- 
sents a few warnings for communication 
courses. 

What are some of the desirable devel- 
opments that I as a speech teacher see in 
college communication courses? 

* A paper read at the meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English held at San Fran- 
cisco, November 27-29, 1947. 

2 Associate professor, departments of speech, 


dramatics and radio, and written and spoken 
English, Michigan State College. 


The first thing I see is a unification of 
the objectives of composition and com- 
municative speech to the great advan- 
tage of the student. For ten years I 
taught a first course in public speaking 
to sophomores. Again and again it was 
necessary for me to go over some of the 
same material that these students had 
covered in freshman composition and 
had now forgotten. I believe there are so 
many objectives of composition and com- 
municative speech that can be developed 
together that it is simply good education- 
al technique to combine the teaching of 
beginning forms of writing and speaking 
in a communication course. Some of 
these common objectives are clear think- 
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ing, judgment, evaluation, organization, 
methods of development, vocabulary, 
good informal usage, and knowledge of 
how language influences others and our- 


selves. The first thing, then, that I see is - 


a desirable combination of some common 
educational objectives in the communi- 
cation course. 

An improvement in teaching staff has 
been another result of the establishing of 
communication courses. The beginning 
course in English, and to a more limited 
extent the beginning course in speech, 
has been the dumping ground for poor 
teachers. There is a reduced tendency to 
assign the teaching of communications 
to graduate assistants and older mem- 
bers of the staff who have shown no par- 
ticular ability in courses in literature or 
debate. Let us look at a few specific 
cases. A professor who is in charge of a 
communication course at a western col- 
lege would not think of hiring a teacher 
who was less than a specialist in writing 
or reading or speech. Another chairman 
takes the better teachers from any de- 
partment of the university, be they soci- 
ologists, psychologists, or anthropolo- 
gists, who have a sincere interest in his 
communication course. At Michigan 
State we have perhaps a half-dozen grad- 
uate assistants this term. What are they 
doing? They are sitting in the back rows 
of the classes of our better teachers and 
they are working in one or another of 
our clinics. They will do the same thing 
winter term; and spring term they will 
get one section to teach. I do not have 
statistics to cite, but, from my conversa- 
tions with teachers and administrators 
of various communication programs, I 
believe the number of inexperienced and 
the number of poor teachers are being 
greatly reduced by the inauguration of 
communication programs. 

A third significant aspect of college 
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communication courses is the tendency 
of such courses to develop and utilize in- 
service programs for the training of 
teachers. It is rather generally accepted 
that teaching at the college level is the 
poorest of all teaching. Because com- 
munication courses have put demands 
upon teachers that our present graduate 
training does not meet, in-service train- 
ing programs have begun to come into 
existence in several institutions. Iowa, 
Minnesota, Grinnell, and Michigan State 
have such programs, and there are prob- 
ably many others. These in-service pro- 
grams must deal with the philosophy and 
content of the course, but they also deal 
with methods of teaching, grading, and 
selection of materials. The development 
of these in-service programs is another 
healthy sign of vitality, desire for im- 
provement, and the introduction of im- 
proved methods and materials. 

Yet another by-product of these 
courses has been the development of a 
highly desirable scientific attitude. As I 
see many of the newer communication 
courses, there is a tendency to disregard 
tradition and to substitute an attitude 
of “I don’t know, let’s see.”” When the 
staff encounters a new idea, it does not 
say, “Has it been tried?” or “What do 
the authorities say about such a plan?” 
Instead the staff says, “Let’s try it, and 
test it.”’ Such testing programs are diffi- 
cult to conduct, but samples of testing al- 
ready done at Iowa, Stephens, and under 
way at Michigan State, are taking the 
teaching of both composition and speech 
out of the guesswork and authoritarian 
stage, and are casting tradition aside to 
substitute a highly desirable scientific 
attitude toward the whole area of com- 
munications. 

The fifth important development that 
I see in communication programs is the 
healthy difference of opinion among the 
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various plans and objectives of the sev- 
eral courses. The vast majority of the 
programs seem to be skill programs, that 
is, they aim primarily to improve the 
student’s skill in listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. In conjunction 
with these four skills there is also the at- 
tempt to improve thinking or evaluating 
since the thinking skill is involved in 
the four others. There is the personali- 
ty-centered program of the University of 
Denver; and the program of broad cul- 
tural and sociological areas at Columbia. 
There is a desirable amount of disagree- 
ment and competition among the 
courses. Then there are those who won- 
der whether there should be integration 
of material and whether there should be 
a single teacher or separate teachers, I 
have my own opinions on these matters, 
but I think that the differences we find 
in the operating philosophies of commu- 
nication courses are highly desirable. 

Communication courses are also begin- 
ning to make students aware of the in- 
creasing importance of speech in our 
everyday life. Colleges that have previ- 
ously let most students slide through 
without ever becoming acquainted with 
speech as a significant aspect of commu- 
nication are now showing their students 
that something many of them have 
never thought of, speech, is a vital part 
of their environment. 

Finally, if I were to single out one 
factor that seems to me to be the most 
significant development in communica- 
tion courses, I would say that it is the 
separation of written expression from 
literary appreciation. I was surprised to 
find the following in Harry Overstreet’s 
Influencing Human Behavior as early as 
1925: 

There is another unfortunate factor which 


has inhibited the enthusiastic pursuit of the art 
of writing. Students in the schools and colleges 
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get the erroneous idea that writing is only a 
literary art, indulged in by literary people. By 
literary they more or less vaguely mean some- 
thing having to do with the (narrowly con- 
ceived) aesthetic and imaginative life. Thus one 
takes courses in writing if he intends to be a 
poet or story-writer; if, on the contrary, he in- 
tends to be a scientist or engineer or man of 
business, writing is one of the literary frills in- 
flicted upon him by a faculty of “cultured” pro- 
fessors,... The harm done is really consider- 
able; and it would seem to behove the tradition- 
al English department to split itself into two; 
into a department of Written Expression and a 
Department of Literary Appreciation. An ex- 
cellent beginning of this is to be noted in the 
rather widespread establishment of independent 
departments of Oral Expression.’ 


What Professor Overstreet meant by 
courses of “Oral Expression” I do not 
know, but it appears that our present- 
day communication courses are meeting 
this need. 

The separation of practical writing 
courses from literary appreciation 
courses and the combining of writing 
with speaking offer students one of the 
greatest opportunities of their educa- 
tional careers. The assertion that good 
writing should grow out of good speaking 
is supported from Professor Merriam of 
Harvard to Rudolph Flesh in The Art of 
Plain Talk. I think that the inclusion 
of practical writing in the communica- 
tion course and the exclusion of literary 
appreciation from the course will permit 
students to become gradually weaned 
from their erroneous belief that writing 
is an impractical, useless, and an academ- 
ic barrier to be surmounted with the 
least possible effort. 

Now let us look at college communi- 
cation programs from another point of 
view. What are some of the dangers that 
we must guard against to prevent com- 
munication programs from becoming a 
failure? 


3 New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1925, p. gt. 
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The first danger I see is that, once es- 
tablished, communication courses may 
lose their original objective. The most 
important function of the communica- 
tion course is to see that the student 
achieves the practical skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. We must 
not forget that one of the most significant 
motivating forces behind the whole com- 
munication movement has been this de- 
sire to see that students improve in these 
skills. This is a practical goal. We, as 
educators, are likely to forget that prac- 
tical objective and begin teaching litera- 
ture and theory or some other more 
easily taught subject matter. 

There is a real danger that the com- 
munication program in some institutions 
may become what has always been 
taught—taught in the same old way. The 
real needs of students may be overlooked 
in maintaining the traditional interest of 
both English and speech teachers. Such 
traditional interests will lead us into the 
teaching of “literary” writing, on one 
hand, and the teaching of “persuasive 
public speaking,” on the other. In both 
cases we shall not meet the need of the 
student for simple everyday practical 
writing and conversation and interview 
speaking. I feel that this danger is greater 
than most of us are inclined to realize. 
The crying from the housetops of the 
great changes that have come about in 
revising the Harvard or the Princeton 
curriculums is a false cry. The original 
intent may have been good, but the same 
old thing persists. 

Since one of our objectives is to im- 
prove thinking or evaluating in order to 
improve communication skills, I see a 
real danger that we may gradually slide 
from teaching how to think to what to 
think. I want us to set up bases for evalu- 
ation of the material heard and read 
without telling the student what to listen 
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to and what to read. I do not think that . 
it is our job to set up standards of what 
the student should hear, read, and think; 
but I am firmly convinced that the com- 
munication course will fail in its ultimate 
objective if it does not try to give the stu- 
dent methods for analyzing what he does 
hear, read, and think. The area here is 
not clear cut; there is not just a method 
or the method. We can borrow but little 
from formal logic; for life is not made of 
or for formal logic; but we can borrow 
some. We can use much from the general 
semanticists; and we can use much from 
the more practical psychologists in un- 
derstanding our own and other people’s 
thinking. We must not get messianic de- 
lusions about the place of communica- 
tion in a world of today. We are respon- 
sible to the student and the administra- 
tion of the college to see that our stu- 
dents can make a proper evaluation of 
the bombardment of communication, 
but we are not self-appointed guardians 
of what should be communicated. 

There is a danger, too, that we will at- 
tempt to teach communication in a 
vacuum rather than in and for life. I 
would like to see us emphasize a little 
more the fact that this is a social world 
and that we need to learn how to get 
along with other people. We need to 
make students realize that communica- 
tion is something that deals with human 
beings; it is not something just put on a 
sheet of paper or spouted out into thin 
air. Communication goes from one per- 
son to another and usually back again. 
Our best teaching of thinking will be for 
naught if we fail to have our students re- 
alize that there is a human factor at both 
ends of the communication scale. We 
need to make the communication course 
more closely related to the findings of the 
applied psychology of how to get along 
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with people, not how to get the best of 
people. Speech has been suspect of that 
from many sources. But I think that if 
much specch has erred on the side of how 
to get along with people so as to outdo 
them, much English has erred on the 
side of not trying to get along with people 
at all. This knowledge, I believe, comes 
best from the field of applied psychology, 
for it has been more concerned with 
measuring the reactions of people to dif- 
fering stimuli. True, they and we need 
to continue research on people’s reactions 
to language stimuli. 

Eventually, I would like to see those of 
us who are in communication and in all 
general education programs bring our in- 
fluence to bear on graduate education so 
that we can get appropriate teachers for 
communication and all general educa- 
tion. Dean McGrath said recently that 
one of our greatest difficulties in general 
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education was obtaining satisfactory 
teachers from the graduate schools of 
today. Professor Perrin, in his talk be- 
fore the meeting of ‘‘College Courses in 
Communication,” also pointed out the 
inappropriateness of the present Ph.D. 
program for teachers of communication. 
I spent many weeks trying to set up a 
program at the graduate level that would 
meet the needs of the communication 
teacher. 

These dangers need not materialize if 
we put into the statement of philosophy 
and operation of every communication 
course the following guides: (1) the com- 
munication course should be practical 
rather than theoretical; (2) the com- 
munication course should be modern 
rather than historical; and (3) the com- 
munication course should be based on 
applied psychology rather than on litera- 
ture. 


DOCTOR’S ORALS 
(In the Manner of Macaulay) 


A man can shrink no smaller 

Than when facing fearful odds 
While a classroom of professors 

Prove his wisdom’s less than God’s. 


City COLLEGE OF NEw YorK 


NorMAN NATHAN 
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Report and Summary 


SEVERAL REAPPRAISING ESSAYS 
concerning the works of both contemporary 
and older novelists appear in recent periodi- 
cal issues. 


“FICTION: MASS VS. MIND” BY 
Diana Trilling in the December ’47 discuss- 
es the question : Must modern novels be either 
“highbrow” and unreadable—or “lowbrow” 
and not worth reading? Today the chasm 
between our “serious” and our “popular” 
literature is very evident. On the one hand, 
we have a literature so highly specialized 
that it can be understood only by a small 
minority; on the other, “a mass product 
which seems to pride itself on its lack of dis- 
tinction of thought, language, and emotion.” 
As Miss Trilling points out, as late as Mark 
Twain’s day, in America, books were a 
means of unifying society, a way for every- 
one to share the best that his culture offered. 
Readers were not written down to. We had, 
for example, a novelist like Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who was very successful but who 
never thought of writing down to a popular 
audience. Witness the complexity of theo- 
logical issues she dared to deal with in her 
nineteenth-century best seller, Robert Els- 
mere. But today the world is so much more 
complex that, just as the representatives of 
democratic government have become more 
removed from the people, so in literature 
there is no longer any natural association 
between writer and audience. And it is in 
the handling of the democratic subject that 
the dangerous breach between popular and 
serious literature becomes most apparent. 
The popular approach oversimplifies the 
problems of democracy; the serious writers 
go into tailspins of overprecise thinking, and 
somewhere in between is caught the serious 
writer who wants to be widely read but 
probably will not be unless he sinks to the 


cliché standards of popular literature. To 
demonstrate this split, Miss Trilling ana- 
lyzes three current novels which she feels 
dramatically illustrate it: Laura Z. Hobson’s 
Gentleman’s Agreement, an example of the 
majority attitude; Bend Sinister by Vladi- 
mir Nabojov. a difficult-to-read novel with 
special appeal; and Sinclair Lewis’ Kings- 
blood Royal, ‘‘the work of an anguished tal- 
ent.” The only way she sees to close the 
breach is “by a conscious act of the heart 
and mind on the part of our writers. We 
must have the generosity to imagine that 
our unknown public is of a kind to whom it 
is worth talking and for whom the best of 
which we are capable is none too good.” 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF 
the English Association (British) for 1947, 
given by Sir Osbert Sitwell, was published 
in November in pamphlet form. Speaking 
on “The Novels of George Meredith and 
Some Notes on the English Novel,” Sitwell 
discusses Meredith with love, objectivity, 
and wit. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel and 
The Egoist he considers Meredith’s greatest 
works. He admits that at first reading 
Meredith is difficult and even boring, but 
“the persistent reader of Meredith, after a 
period that seems to him tedious, will find 
himself swimming with the stream, and im- 
mensely enjoying the physical sensations of 
it.” Sitwell prophesies an increasing public 
for Meredith in the course of the next ten 
years. 


“BALZAC” BY SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
appears in the January Aflantic Monthy. 
This is one of a series of ten essays on 
Maugham’s choice of “the ten best novels.” 
His essays on Flaubert’s Madame Bovary 
and Fielding’s Tom Jones appear in the two 
previous issues. 
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“KOESTLER: A GUILTY FIGURE” BY 
V. S. Pritchett in the January Harper’s re- 
appraises all the works to date of that very 
much argued about writer. Pritchett shows 
the basic distinction of approach to the ma- 
terials for a novel between Koestler, who is 
concerned with ideas for their own sake, and 
the English novelist, ‘“‘who usually avoids 
general ideas and sticks to life as it is pre- 
sented to himself.” He discusses in detail 
Scum of the Earth, Spanish Testament, Dark- 
ness at Noon, etc., and finally concludes: 
“They are not novels: they are reports, doc- 
umentaries, briefs, clinical statements, an- 
notated cartoons of a pilgrim’s regress from 
revolution.” 


THOMAS MANN INTRODUCES THE 
American reader to “Hermann Hesse— 
Liberator of a ‘Stifling Provincialism’ ”’ in 
the Saturday Review of Literature (January 
3). To Mann, regarding the older novelist 
and poet somewhat in the manner of an 
apostle, Hesse is Germanic “in the old, 
happy, free and intellectual sense to which 
the name of Germany owes its best repute.” 
Hesse recently has had published in America 
“by authority of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, 1945,” his Library of World Literature; 
and a novel, Demian, is soon to appear in an 
American edition for which Mann’s essay 
was written as an introduction. Most Ameri- 
cans, even the widely read, were surprised 
when Hesse was awarded the 1947 Nobel 
Prize. 


ANDRE MAUROIS, THE FRENCH 
novelist, who after the invasion of France 
by the Nazis fled Paris and eventually came 
to the United States, a few months ago re- 
turned to his native land. In the January 
Tomorrow he writes a very quiet, very il- 
luminating description of his “Return from 
America.” With his gift for perceptive ob- 
servation, Maurois limns a clear vignette of 
life in France today, from the members of the 
Académie, who have progressed since 1939 
from aggresseur to ardeur in their considera- 
tion of the Dictionary, and the French stu- 
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dents who resemble so closely the American 
students he taught here, to the damage 
wrought his birthplace by the bombings, 
and the misery of the many undernourished. 
In relation to Maurois’s autobiographical 
account there is special interest in the ar- 
ticle ‘Juke Box Existentialists” by John L. 
Brown in the January ’48. This is a disquiet- 
ing picture of the new Bohemians of Paris, 
who read Hemingway, dance to swing mu- 
sic, and believe in nothing, the new “lost 
generation” who are themselves acutely 
conscious that they are lost and are doing a 
lot of brilliant, pessimistic talking about it. 


AN ESSAY, “ITALIAN AWAKENING,” 
By Charles J. Rolo in the January Tomorrow 
gives a good summary description of literary 
stirrings among young Italian writers. In 
Italy despair seems less a cult than in 
France. Although no less evident, it appears 
mixed with buoyancy. An article which 
serves as a useful supplement to Rolo’s and 
illustrates this is Silvio D’Amico’s “Toward 
a New Theatre in Italy” in the December 
Theatre Arts. In Italy dramatic companies 
continue to be nomads, as they were three 
or four centuries ago. Today the legitimate 
theater is active in only two cities, Rome 
and Milan. One reason is economic. Deficits 
are mathematical certainties. Another is the 
spiritual crisis in Italy whose last important 
dramatist was Pirandello. But there is a 
lively interest in the theater among high- 
school and university groups. The National 
Academy of Dramatic Art in Rome has be- 
come the center of youthful activity, thanks 
to its scholarship system. The youngsters 
are writing, producing, directing, and are 
beginning to show ability. 


“WANT TO BECOME A LITERARY 
Genius?” by Robert Marlowe in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature (January 10) ex- 
poses the fraudulencies of correspondence 
schools which purport to teach you how to 
write and to sell your manuscripts. Marlowe 
wrote a pretty bad little story which he sent 
to a number of these schools asking for ad- 
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vice. He reprints the answers, which tell the 
tale. The same issue carries a lead article by 
Robert E. Spiller on “Sidney Lanier, Ances- 
tor of Anti-realism,” which shows that the 
roots of that movement appear to be in 
American literary tradition. 


TWO RECENT ARTICLES, ALTHOUGH 
concerned primarily with secondary schools, 
should nevertheless be of direct interest to 
college teachers. Russell Lynes in the Janu- 
ary Harper’s discusses the question “Can 
the Private Schools Survive?” He makes the 
point that there is a great difference between 
the idea of equal education for everyone and 
equal educational opportunity for everyone. 
We need, he believes, a variety of kinds of 
schools to meet the needs of different types 
of students, and independent schools can 
provide an important element in this vari- 
ety. To justify themselves, however, he also 
believes that they must each become “a 
weapon in the service of the entire com- 
munity.” How these schools could become 
such weapons is evident in an article by 
Robert U. Jameson, chairman of the NCTE 
Committee on International Problems, 
which appears in the winter Common 
Ground. Entitled “Intercultural Education 
and the Independent Schools,” it describes 
how the intellectual climate of the United 
States is slowly changing, how some inde- 
pendent schools are gradually adopting 
various methods of intercultural education, 
and points out how through intercultural ed- 
ucation the independent school may indeed 
become “‘a weapon in the service of the com- 
munity.” 


“THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER” BY 
Francis T. Spaulding in the winter Yale 
Review discusses in considerable detail sala- 
ries and standards in public schools. The 
vicious circle is clearly outlined: poor sala- 
ries have made necessary the employment of 
inferior teachers; taxpayers fuss at paying 
higher salaries to poor teachers; and so poor 
salaries remain poor. The point Spaulding 
stresses is that teachers must take the situa- 
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tion into their own hands, that they must 
themselves resolve the question “‘whether 
teaching is a profession whose members are 
willing both to be governed by and to govern 
themselves by professional standards.” Inter 
alia, he recommends that teachers define in 
professional terms the qualifications for 
membership in their own organizations, na- 
tional and local, and act on them by exclud- 
ing the unqualified or by clearly recognizing 
two classes for membership. 


THE IOWA COLLEGES CONFERENCE 
on English held a very rich meeting in Octo- 
ber and has followed up by mimeographing 
summaries of the major papers. The three 
major approaches to literature in the intro- 
ductory course were described by different 
speakers and afterward illustrated by appli- 
cation to “Dover Beach.” Norman C. Stage- 
berg of Iowa State Teachers College dealt 
with the “Aesthetic Approach”; Alexander 
C. Kern of the State University of Iowa with 
the “Historical Social Approach”; and 
Richard G. Wendell of Central College with 
“The Philosophical-Value Approach.” (The 
illustrations are not mimeographed.) 

A “Description of a Survey Course in 
Action” was presented by Winifred M. Van 
Etten of Cornell College and a “Description 
of a Core Course in Action” by John C. Mc- 
Galliard of the State University of Iowa. 
H. A. Renninger of the Iowa State Teachers 
College is president; and Richard G. 
Wendell of Central College, secretary-treas- 
urer. This group is affiliated with NCTE. 


C. R. REAGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
Film Council of America, insists that many 
of the crucial facts and ideas confronting us 
in social and economic fields can best be un- 
derstood by the public through films. We 
take it that Film Council, whose trustees 
are distinguished educators, will help to see 
that those who take its guidance get honest 
and wise films. We may well expect, how- 
ever, that special interests will also offer 
theaters, schools, and clubs biased films. 
Here looms another need for propaganda 
analysis. 
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CIVIC-MINDED TEACHERS WILL 
find interesting the monthly little magazine 
Atomic Information published by the Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Information, 
1749 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The 
December issue (Vol. II, No. 1) is in a new 
and attractive format. Init Chairman David 
E. Lilienthal of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission urges workers in all sorts of local 
organizations everywhere to stir their 
groups to understand the problems raised, 
and to be raised, by the release of atomic 
energy. “Atomic science will stimulate a 
whole new world of other discoveries; this is 
already happening and will continue.” 
These discoveries will be used for the great- 
est general good only if the people under- 
stand and give their elected officials clear 


‘indication of their wishes. 


This issue also announces “Operation 
Atomic Vision,” a program sponsored by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals to introduce study of 
peacetime uses of atomic energy into the 
curriculum. 

Atomic Information may now be obtained 
for $2.00 per year (eight 83’ X 11” pages 
monthly). 


THE NOVEMBER, 1947, ISSUE OF THE 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science is devoted to “The 
Motion Picture Industry.” Section headings 
are “Development of the Motion Picture 
Industry,” “Business and Financial As- 
pects,” “Sources and Production of Motion 
Pictures,” “Effects of Motion Pictures,” 
“Motion Pictures and the Public,” “Censor- 
ship and Self-regulation,” and “Areas of 
Research.” Two hundred thirty-six pages, 
twenty-five authors. To those not belonging 
to the Academy, $2.00. 3457 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


HARDY FINCH, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NCTE Committee on Photoplays, recom- 
mends several pamphlets available free of 
charge from Teaching Film Custodians, 
25 West Forty-third Street, New York, 
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N.Y.: Classroom Motion Pictures for the Use 
of Teachers of English, a complete list of 
excerpts from feature photoplays edited for 
literature classes by Teaching Film Custodi- 
ans; A Guide to Children’s Literature in 
Classroom Motion Pictures; and A Study of 
Dickens in Classroom Motion Pictures. 


THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF 
Commerce through its Committee on Edu- 
cation has stimulated the assignment of 
committees in eleven hundred local cham- 
bers to study educational affairs. This or- 
ganization seems to be participating in the 
national campaign for increased financial 
support of education without attempting to 
spread its own political or social ideas. It 
has a pamphlet and a slide film both en- 
titled “Education: An Investment in Peo- 
ple”; another pamphlet, ‘Responsibility: 
The Fourth R in Education,” stressing the 
need for strengthening state departments of 
education; and a new slide film, “Money Is 
Not Enough.” Address the chamber in 
Washington, D.C. 

The National Advertising Council is 
working in similar fashion. 


“EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 
portunity” was discussed on the “Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table” (radio) by 
Robert Redfield (University of Chicago), 
George Stoddard (president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois), and Louis Wirth (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). This discussion, with Red- 
field’s “‘Racial and Religious Discrimination 
in Education” added, is now in its fourth 
printing. Address the University of Chicago 
Round Table, Chicago 37, Illinois, inclosing 
$0.10. 


TWO MERGERS OF PUBLISHERS 
have been announced recently: F. S$. Crofts 
and Company with the D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Company, and Reynal and Hitchcock 
with Harcourt, Brace and Company. Crofts 
was primarily an educational publisher. 
Reynal was interesting as publisher of some 
of the most socially “progressive” pam- 
phlets, notably the “Public Affairs” series. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED IN COLLEGE 


“Success or failure lies with you—and 
you alone....No formal authority, reli- 
gious or scientific, dictates your choice of 
life partners, the literature you enjoy, the 
careers you enter, or any of the important 
life decisions....Do not expect anyone 
else to make decisions for you. Experts can 
help, but in an imperfect world, there is no 
substitute for personal responsibility.” This 
is the optimistic note which begins and ends 
the latest self-help book on how to succeed 
in college, A Guide to College Study." 

Such a book is needed. A book which did 
what this one purports to do would be very 
valuable. In fact, A Guide to College Study 
parallels in its plan much of the work now 
being done in basic communication classes. 
The plan is as follows: Part I, “Effective 
Study”; Part II, “Reading”; Part III, 
“Observing and Recording”; Part IV, 
“Writing and Speaking”; Part V, “Think- 
ing”; and Part VI, “Examinations.” With 
the exception of Parts I and VI, it would 
seem like a text for basic communication. 
The sad gulf between what this book should 
have been and what it is, will be the theme of 
this review. 

The book is written in a simple, clear, 
pedestrian style. It honestly tries to be help- 
ful, but it fails in several respects. First, it is 
spread too thin. Because it remains too 
general, it does not give enough practical 
suggestions based on modern psychology 
and guidance and semantics to be of great 
help. Mostly it is an adjuration to do that 
which the retarded student cannot do with- 
out clinical assistance. The chapters on 
“Effective Study,” “The Research Paper,” 
and “Taking Examinations” are not bad. 

* Robert W. Frederick, Paul C. Kitchen, and 
Agnes R. McElwee, A Guide to College Study. New 


York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1947. Pp. viiit+ 
341. $2.00. 


But those on “Reading—Newspapers, Nov- 
els, Poetry,” and those on “Writing” and 
“Thinking” are poverty-stricken. 

Though these authors preach personal 
freedom, they let an earlier age make their 
decisions for them. Let us examine two of 
the frames of reference which they uncon- 
sciously (or perhaps consciously) accept. 
What kind of college do the authors assume 
that the student will succeed in? And what 
kind of students do they assume will attend 
that college? Are either the college or the 
students realistically conceived, and are 
they in line with the developments in gener- 
al education going on today? 

As examples, let us take the two sections 
on “How To Write” and “How To Read 
Poetry.” The first of the two is based on 
narration, description, and exposition, a 
forlorn classification which Porter G. Perrin 
says has proved itself bankrupt. It is dead 
and forgotten in the new basic communica- 
tion courses which are now being planned. 
The second of the two chapters is likewise 
based on a traditional framework: narrative, 
dramatic, and lyric poetry. The authors be- 
gin: “The reading of poetry should be one of 
the greatest of pleasures; in reality for the 
student it is often the greatest of bores.” 
And then they proceed with the same old 
job of propagating boredom. They begin 
with the relic: 


O, Helen fair, beyond compare! 
I'll make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for evermair . . . 


which is probably brought in as a human- 
interest item. From that we burble through 
the beauties of “Marmion,” “The High- 
wayman,” “The Widow of Bye Street,” 
Omar Khayyam, Wordsworth, Tennyson’s 
“Maud,” and bits of Poe, Shelley, and 
Keats. These fresh selections are illuminat- 
ed by the following phrases of criticism: 
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“The third kind of poetry is the purest form 
and is known simply as the lyric. . . . People 
are unaware of what poetry really is. . . . If 
you fully enter into the poet’s mind.... 
The perfect expression he is seeking . . . . It 
should illuminate experience and beautify 
thought.” 

The remark that poetry should “beautify 
thought” seems slightly inadequate in a 
time when we have finally begun to under- 
stand what a deep instrument poetry can be 
for understanding, for self-realization, and 
for becoming adult and human. These peda- 
gogues seem to be unaware of the criticism 
of Winters and Brooks and Warren. If they 
wish to avoid boredom, why not mention 
Karl Shapiro’s ““The Aunt” or “The Dirty 
Word” or some of Warren’s ballads? The 
shallowness of this chapter is typical of the 
shallowness of the whole book. 

What sort of helf-help will a student get 
from this? Is he thus helped to face the fu- 
ture or to understand the past? Now, let us 
take a look at the other frame of reference 
—the type of student which these authors 
are seemingly trying to help. Is this kind of 
student typical of our generation, or is he 
typical of a time before the G.I. Bill? 

On page 8 we find the following exercise: 
“Write a letter home explaining why you 
want your own checking account or the 
privilege of a joint account with your father 
or mother.” On page 291 the student faces 
really vexing problems: ‘To what college 
shall I go? What fraternity shall I join? In 
what shall I major? Shall I join the valet 
service and pay $15 per semester to have my 
cleaning and pressing done?” Notice how 
deftly the authors avoid using a preposition 
to end a sentence with. On page 316 the 
student is trying to decide what type of 
plane to buy. For two pages the student 
struggles with this practical problem and 
then shifts to a consideration of: “Will 
whiskey cure snake bites? Are men smarter 
than women? Should atomic bombs be used 
on an aggressor nation?” 

Perhaps I am unduly critical, but if 
people do not wake up to the kind of world 
we are now living in and the kind of realities 
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we must learn to face, then the atomic bomb 
might as well perform its useful purgation. 


FREDERICK SORENSEN 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


INVENTORIES IN THE 
HUMANITIES 


Within the last fifteen years more than 
fifty colleges and universities have intro- 
duced broad-field courses and programs in 
the humanities within the unifying frame- 
work of general education. Competent re- 
search shows the philosophic and scholarly 
streams converging in this revival of the 
humanities. It shows also that a modern 
psychological-anthropological idea of aes- 
thetic experience has provided the unifying 
center for these courses combining litera- 
ture, art, music, philosophy, and history in 
varying proportions. We have needed addi- 
tional research on teaching-procedure to 
help students achieve the synthesis of all 
human values implied in this modern aes- 
thetic. 

The report of the Committee on the Co- 
operative Study in General Education ap- 
pointed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion’ throws some light on new teaching pro- 
cedure. It details the use of inventories of 
student beliefs about philosophy and reli- 
gion and about the several arts as bases for 
course organization. At the same time, the 
report introduces two emphases at variance 
with the main stream of the humanities 
movement. In the separate inventories and 
in interpolative discussion of their use, 
Dunkel focuses attention upon the separate 
art forms, even upon separate types of litera- 
ture. He also reintroduces the idea of a 
theocentric philosophy as the unifying cen- 
ter of human experience—this to parallel the 
growing idea that art, in whatever medium, 
is the expressive action through which man 
patterns his values—personal, social, scien- 
tific, and religious. 


tH. B. Dunkel, General Education in the Hu- 
manities. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1947. 
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These new emphases do not represent the 
findings of research in trends in the humani- 
ties. They are implicit in the play-by-play 
account of how members of faculties of 
eighteen schools? developed a “structure 
within which a number of educational phi- 
losophies could cooperate with mutual 
profit” (p. 9). The structure is based on 
three assumptions: (1) “confusion, contra- 
diction, and uncertainty are bad” for per- 
sonal development; (2) the elimination of 
such badnesses constitutes an educational 
need of students; (3) colleges can meet this 
need only if each defines its philosophy of 
education and develops methods for impart- 
ing it. These assumptions provide a working 
base for educational philosophies as diver- 
gent as the authoritarian one that “educa- 
tion should be everywhere the same” and 
the functional one which recognizes that 
education and art as nuclear phases of so- 
cial living must reflect the diversity of pat- 
tern that comprises all of society.* 

The committee points out that the aim of 
the humanities in general education may 
well be the development, in students, of 
procedures for (1) exploring values, (2) mak- 
ing a design for living, (3) harmonizing ac- 
tual practice with the design for living, and 
(4) working for a world in which others go 
through the same process. The structure of 
techniques by which the eighteen schools 
sought to approximate this goal was a series 
of inventories: ‘‘Life-Goals Inventory,” “In- 
ventory of Religious Concepts,” ‘Fiction 
Inventory,” and “Inventory of Arts.” Ideal- 
ly, each inventory revealed the stage of a 
student’s understanding in a given area at 


2 Allegheny College, Antioch College, Ball State 
Teachers College, Centre College of Kentucky, Fisk 
University, Hendrix College, Iowa State College, 
Little Rock Junior College, University of Louisville, 
Macalester College, Michigan State College, Mus- 
kingum College, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Park College, Pasadena Junior College, 
College of St. Catherine, Stephens College, and 
Talladega College. 

3 Cooperation in General Education: A Final Re- 
port of the Executive Committee of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1947), chap. ii, 
“Tssues in General Education.” 
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the beginning of a course in that area. Filling 
in or modifying discrepancies in understand- 
ing then became the course objective. In re- 
ligious schools, in philosophy and religion, 
the instructors were enabled to counsel with 
students who deviated from established doc- 
trine and to provide appropriate correctives. 
The report of the use of the inventory in the 
College of St. Catherine: is a case in point 
(p. 63). The instructors in other schools were 
able to observe gaps in an all-inclusive pat- 
tern of values from which a growing philoso- 
phy rebalances itself. The accounts of the 
use of inventories in Park College and Little 
Rock Junior College provide illustration 
(pp. 55 and 70). 

Use of the inventories of student beliefs 
about fiction and art permitted of a com- 
parable range of critical theory and practice 
—from judgment to evaluation of values. A 
characteristic question on which students 
indicate agreement, disagreement, or inde- 
cision reads: “There is no way to decide 
once and for all what is a good work of art. 
Whatever I like is good art for me.” Many 
teachers would feel that there are actually 
three aspects of this question, each capable 
of a different response without showing in- 
consistency. However, such statements do 
provide base for valuable discussion in class 
or conference. 

One result of the inventory in humanities 
courses remains to be mentioned, although 
the study does not consider it. Through the 
inventory, teachers may find that their pres- 
ent objectives need to be rephrased. In the 
rephrasing they may find that a simpler ap- 
proach to self-realization can be made in a 
study of communication in the mass medi- 
ums. If this happens, we may find ourselves 
reserving the more complex philosophic pat- 
terns for an upward extension of general 
education into the junior and senior years. 
There .is evidence that schools are tending 
in this direction. Some revision of the inven- 
tory technique may help to give it scholarly 
direction. 


FRANCIS SHOEMAKER 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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A DIFFERENT TREATMENT OF 
WORLD LITERATURE 


The late Arthur E. Christy was one of the 
most ardent advocates of the teaching of 
comparative and world literature in our 
universities and colleges. As chairman of the 
Comparative Literature Section in the 
American Council of Teachers of English, as 
editor of the Comparative Literature News- 
Letter, and as editor-in-chief of A Guide to 
Comparative and Inter-cultural Relations he 
did a great deal to foster comparative 
studies in this country. In World Literature: 
An Anthology of Human Experience, he 
and Professor Henry W. Wells of Columbia 
University have provided a textbook which, 
grounded in the principles of comparative 
literature, is designed to develop in the stu- 
dent “an appreciative understanding of the 
common denominators of human experience 
in all parts of the world.” 


The editors do not follow the usual ap- 
proach of dividing their materials into na- 
tionalistic and linguistic classifications, time 
periods, literary types, or such abstractions 
as “The Renaissance Man.” Instead, the 
selections are arranged according to the 
common cultural interests of mankind from 
primitive times to the present. The emphasis 
is on the interrelationship of literary 
thought and an understanding of our com- 
mon humanity. Some sections deal with 
man’s physical and intellectual relations to 
nature, others with his intimate spiritual 
life. There are chapters on social and politi- 
cal issues, on the enjoyment of the fine arts, 
etc. In “Man against Fate,” for instance, 
the editors have included Agamemnon by 
Aeschylus, Synge’s Riders to the Sea, and the 
fragmentary tragedy by William Vaughn 
Moody, The Death of Eve. In the closing 


* Arthur E. Christy and Henry W. Wells (eds.), 
World Literature: An Anthology of Human Experi- 
ence. New York: American Book Co., 1947. Pp. 
xxiii+-1118. $5.50. 
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chapter, “The Utopian Dream,” we find 
Hawthorne’s Earth’s Holocaust, The Moral 
Equivalent of War by William James, and 
Earth, Air and Mind by H. G. Wells, all 
three dealing with man’s “far visions into 
the future of human society and that con- 
fident hope of human betterment by which 
alone we are buoyed up and inspired to our 
best endeavors and accomplishments.” 

The scope of the book is impressive. 
There are hundreds of selections from scores 
of writers. Forty nations and more than 
thirty languages are repesented, and con- 
siderable attention is given to Asiatic 
sources. The book is not limited to belles- 
lettres but includes some of the classics of 
scientific and social literature. In short, it is 
a truly representative anthology of the lit- 
erature of the world. There are times, how- 
ever, when one would like to find longer 
selections and more material by certain 
authors; and the necessity of acquainting 
the student with too many writers whose 
names he has never heard raises a problem 
for the teacher. On the other hand, the ex- 
cellent introductions to the twenty-six sec- 
tions, which tie the various selections to- 
gether, and the short biographies at the end 
of the book somewhat compensate for these 
shortcomings. 

Since many of us have begun to realize 
that it is impossible, in the average course on 
the freshman or sophomore level, to teach a 
history of world literature, two paths are 
left to us to follow—either to select a few 
masterpieces and teach them thoroughly or 
to treat ‘“‘the basic ideas in many of the 
world’s greatest cultural heritages” and 
their literary expression, irrespective of time 
and place. By consistently following the 
second path, the editors have developed a 
new and useful approach to the perplexities 
of teaching world literature. 


Horst FRENZ 
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FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Raintree County. By Ross Locxripce. Houghton. 
$3.75. 


Johnny Shawnessy seems to symbolize the youth 
of the mid-nineteenth century in Indiana. He was a 
doctor’s son, but he grew up as a farm and small- 
town boy, was a soldier in the Civil War, a politician, 
and finally a teacher. The central theme is one of a 
single day—an 1892 Fourth-of-July celebration which 
brings back home boys (now fifty-ish) who have 
made good and are men of importance. Through 
flashbacks the story of Johnny, of many other char- 
acters, of the town, and of national events are told. 
An oddly contrived story with a stream of symbol- 
ism—past and present. A Thomas Wolfe flavor. 
January Book-of-the-Month choice. 


The Purple Plain. By H. E. Bates. Atlantic. $2.75. 


A young British pilot whose bride has been killed 
by a bomb is located in central Burma. He has lost 
the will to live and is taking desperate chances, with 
no desire to escape. Gradually the tragic death of 
his fellows, the terrible suffering of the natives about 
him, the unselfish services of people who care, and 
the love of a beautiful, educated Burmese girl, Anna, 
bring back to him a will to live, to serve, and to love. 
Literary Guild selection for January. 


The Aunt’s Story. By Patrick Wurre. Viking. $3.00. 


Theodora Goodman had an _ understanding 
father, but he died leaving her the victim of a tyran- 
nical mother and a selfish, pretty sister. Finally the 
mother died and the frustrated middle-aged woman 
vainly tried to find herself by traveling about the 
world. A study of a thwarted lost personality, com- 
plex and appealing as reality gives place to delusion. 
White’s style has been likened to Virginia Woolf’s. 


The Circus in the Attic and Other Stories. By ROBERT 
PENN WARREN. Harcourt. $3.00. 


Fourteen short stories by the author of the Pu- 
litzer prize novel, All the King’s Men. The title story 
is of a youth harassed by a dominating mother. In 
childhood he sought escape in a life of the imagina- 
tion and in his old age turns for solace to the dream 
of his childhood. The years in between are interest- 
ing and convincing. 


The Patchwork Time. By Ropert Gresons. Knopf. 
$3.00. 


In a small southern town Johnny Somers grows up 
the victim of a possessive mother. When he finally 
gains a measure of freedom, he is baffled by a strange 
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Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


world of sex and temptation, of good versus evil. The 
book is highly recommended by Erskine Caldwell 
and Eudora Welty. 


Monsieur Teste. By Paut Vatféry. Translated from 
the French and with a note on Valéry by JacKSON 
MAaATHEWws. Knopf. $5.00. 


A deeply personal book—not entirely autobio- 
graphical. Monsieur Teste is “the man who is in 
man,” the man in the mind of Valéry, the image of 
his consciousness. In the Preface, Teste is introduced 
as “‘This imaginary character, whose author I be- 
came in my partly literary, partly wayward or .. . 
inward youth... .” ‘“Teste was created...at a 
moment when I was drunk with my own will, and 
subject to strange excesses of insight into myself.” 


Paul Bunyan. By James STEVENS. Woodcuts by AL- 
LEN Lewis. Knopf. $3.00. 


A new edition of a famous book, with one new 
substitute chapter, an enlarged introduction, and the 
hilarious Columbia River whale-run story. 


Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales from the Great Plains. 
Compiled by Paut R. Beara. Illustrated by 
Lynn TRANK. University of Nebraska Press. 
$2.75. 


Stories of the legendary Swede, the first white 
man to settle on the great plain, have been popular 
in Nebraska since the day of the pioneer. The illus- 
trations are clever and individual. 


Meet the Amish: A Pictorial Study of the Amish 
People. By Cuartxs S. Rick and JouN B. SHENK. 
Rutgers University Press. $5.00. 


A pictorial study of the God-fearing farming 
community of Amish people who live in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and cling to the customs handed down 
by their fathers. Modern improvements are to them 
works of the devil, but they strive for a life of peace. 
A large, attractive volume picturing an alluring 
region. 


The Hybrid-Corn Makers: Prophets of Plenty. By 
A. Ricnarp CRaBB. Rutgers University Press. 
$3.00. 


A farm adviser chanced to say to Mr. Crabb’s 
question about hybrid corn—‘‘Greatest food plant 
development in 500 years” and the author’s interest 
in the subject was formed. To a hunger-haunted 
world his story of the development of a great food 
product is timely and his predictions are encour- 
aging. 
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One Day at Teton Marsh. By SaLty CARRIGHAR. 
Illustrated by Grorce and Patritta MATTSON. 
Knopf. Pp. 239. $3.50. 

Teton Marsh is located at Jackson Hole, Wyom- 
ing. Each of fourteen chapters is devoted to one ani- 
mal character: a beaver, a leopard, a frog, a mink, a 
mosquito, etc. Minor characters are in the back- 
ground. Conflicting interests and instincts of ani- 
mals make the studies dramatic and tense. Hand- 
somely illustrated; end maps. 


A Treasury of Short Stories. Edited by BERNARDINE 
Kretty. Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 


Favorites of the last hundred years from Tur- 
genev to Thurber, from Balzac to Hemingway, with 
biographical sketches of the authors. The stories 
make interesting reading and are also an example, 
through their changes in form and viewpoint, of the 
development of the short story in the past century. 
In her interesting foreword the author speaks of 
‘fleeting glimpses of history,” while in the stories and 
the lives of the men and women who wrote them we 
note the changing culture and modes of thinking of 
each succeeding generation. 


Europe without Baedeker: Sketches among the Ruins of 
Italy, Greece, and England. By Epmunp WILson. 
Doubleday. $4.00. 


Mr. Wilson writes frankly of what he saw on a 
postwar trip to Europe. He saw evidences of the po- 
litical situation in Greece, found criticism of Ameri- 
ca in England, interviewed George Santayana in 
Italy, and concludes that “‘America is the most po- 
litically advanced country in the world.” A few of 
the articles were published in the New Yorker. 


Gulliver’s Travels. By JONATHAN Swit. Complete 
and unabridged. Crown Publishers. $5.00. 


Twenty-four original prints and one hundred and 
sixty drawings by Luis Quintanilla. Introduction 
by Jacques Barzun. A handsome volume uniquely 
illustrated. A book to own. 


The Stature of Thomas Mann. Edited by CHARLES 
Newer. New Directions. $5.00. 


An anthology of criticism, with translated essays 
on aspects of Mann’s life, work, and philosophy by 
writers representing many countries. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Neider writes a passage illustrative of 
his admiration of Mann. ‘To our art Mann brings 
solidity and tradition, a great sense of form, inte!- 
lectual substance, and artistic longevity and per- 
fectionism.... Mann the devotee of myth and 
music has become, ironically, a symphony of 
myths.” 

Milton Cross’ Complete Stories of the Great Operas. 

Doubleday. $3.75. 


Every aria, all the action, the complete stories, of 
seventy-two great operas; “How To Enjoy an 
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Opera,” “‘History of Opera,” ‘‘Ballet in Opera.” The 
author has a large radio audience. Line drawings by 
Dolores Ramos. 


The World’s Great Catholic Literature. Edited by 
GrorcE N. Suuster. Introduction by WILLIAM 
Lyon Puetps. Halcyon House. $1.49. 


Over two hundred selections from many writers. 
In his preface the editor states: ‘‘It will in a measure 
illustrate the impact of Catholic thought and feeling 
upon world literature since the days of the Apostles.” 


Monday Night. By Kay Bovyte. ‘“‘New Classics.” 
New Directions. $1.50. 


Generally considered to be Miss Boyle’s finest 
novel. 


Bernard Shaw. By Eric Bentiry. ‘‘Makers of 
Modern Literature” series. New Directions 
Books. $2.00. 

“An attempt to redefine the nature of Shaw’s 
work and assess its values.” Chief plays are ana- 
lyzed, Shaw’s career is summed up and the sugges- 
tion made that he has lived out “‘the tragedy of 
greatness” which figures in some of his plays. 


The Reprieve. By JEAN-Pavut SARTRE. Translated by 
Eric Sutton. Knopf. $3.00. 


This novel by a leader of the new existential 
movement in France is a kaleidoscopic portrayal of 


the private and the mental lives of several supposed- 
ly typical French men and women during the week 
ending with the Munich (reprieve) appeasement, 
with less detailed treatment of some Czechs and of 
the Munich negotiations. Unpleasant. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By Davip Datcues. ‘“‘Mak- 
ers of Modern Literature” series. New Direc- 
tions. $2.00. 


A discussion of Stevenson’s work, chiefly of his 
fiction, with only incidental reference to the events 
of his life. Daiches traces Stevenson’s progress in 
the reconciliation of romance (interest in harmony 
of action and setting) and the presentation of hu- 
man problems. The unfinished Weir of Hermiston 
was the first complete success in this reconciliation. 
The critique arouses desire to read, or re-read, 
many of the works discussed. 


The Wagon of Life: And Other Lyrics by Russian 
Poets of the 19th Century. Sixty lyrics translated 
into English verse by Srr Cecrt Kiscx. Oxford. 
$4.00. 

Each lyric appears on a page by itself, with the 

Russian text on the facing page. 

To the Dark Covert. By R. BALFour Dantets. Fal- 
mouth Publishing House. $2.00. 

Musical lines in a wide variety of episodes and 
moods. 
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Poets at Work. Introduction by CHartes D. AB- 
Bott. Foreword by SAMUEL P. CaPEN. $2.75. 


Essays based on the modern poetry collection in 
the Lockwood Memorial Library, University of 
Buffalo, by Rudolf Arnheim, W. H. Auden, Karl 
Shapiro, Donald A. Stauffer. 


Two Hundred Poems. Edited with an introduction. 
By Ricarpo QuinTANA. Longmans, Green. Pp. 
393- $2.50. 

A collection designed “for the everyday reader” 
with an introduction on ‘‘Poetry and the Everyday 
Reader.” Contents are arranged chronologically by 
periods and range from early English lyrics and bal- 
lads to Robert Frost and Stephen Spender. 


Poems from Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by Jonn 
Heatu-Stusss. New Directions. Pp. 71. $3.00. 
Leopardi was a contemporary of Wordsworth and 

Keats and was among the greatest European poets 

of the nineteenth century. Here a contemporary 

British poet introduces us to a representative col- 

lection of the Italian’s poems prefaced by a compact 

little biography. 


A Second Book of Danish Verse. Translated by 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press (for the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation). Pp. 155. $2.50. 

An anthology which presents over forty Danish 
poets from the eighteenth century to the present. 


The Stories of Ernest Dowson. Edited by Mark 
LonGAKER. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
Pp. 122. $2.00. 

An anthology of the prose works of a writer who 
is much better known as a poet, but whose stories 
are worth becoming acquainted with. 


Benjamin Silliman. By Joun F. Futon and 
H. Toomson. Henry Schuman. Pp. 
294. $4.00. 

Silliman was an American chemist and geologist 
who lived between 1779 and 1864. As the result of 
his many activities, which included being primarily 
responsible for the founding of the Yale Medical 
School, Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School, the Pea- 
body Museum and the Trumbull Gallery, he has be- 
come known as ‘“‘the father of scientific education.” 
This biography appears in the “Life of Science Li- 
brary,” a series dealing with the history of the sci- 
ences. 


Bar Nothing Ranch. By RoseMARY Tayior. Whittle- 
sey. $2.75. 
By the author of Chicken Every Sunday. The 
story of a dude ranch—amusing. 


The Betty Betz Party Book. Written and illustrated 
by Betty Betz. Grosset & Dunlap. $2.50. 
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The teen-age guide to social success. Party prob- 
lems: when to give them, what to wear, how to keep 
parents in line, how to be a happy little teener. 
Colorfully illustrated. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Unseen Harvest: A Treasury of Teaching. Edited by 
CLaupE M. Fuess and Emory S. Basrorp. 
Macmillan. Pp. 678. $5.00. 

Excerpts and whole short pieces by writers 
famous and relatively obscure, ancient and quite 
contemporary, which the editors thought might be 
“especially entertaining to teachers.” These are not 
systematically arranged, though chosen to reflect 
different periods and attitudes, and project no par- 
ticular theory of education. The book begins with 
Maugham, Kipling, A. C. Benson, Thurber, Darrow, 
includes Plato, Confucius, Arnold, Dickens; and 
closes with contemporaries. 


Foundations for American Education. By HAROLD 
Ruos. World Book. Pp. 826. 


The foundations upon which this veteran educa- 
tional thinker and innovator would have us base 
education are (1) a new biopsychology, (2) a new 
sociology, (3) a new aesthetics, and (4) a new 
ethics. Its dedication to six men who led in building 
an ‘American Philosophy of Experience”—C. S. 
Peirce, James, Dewey, Veblen, Whitman, and 
O. W. Holmes, Jr.—suggests correctly the tone of 
the treatise. 


Radio, Motion Picture, and Reading Interest: Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 932. 
By Auice P. STERNER. Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. 102. 
$2.10. 

This doctoral study attempted to find out what 
impels youth to spend so much time with radio, 
comic strips, funny books, magazines, newspapers, 
and motion pictures. The main conclusion is that it 
is the content they secure through these media — 
adventure, humor, love—that attracts. Implications 
are, of course, pointed out. 


An Introduction to the Phonetics of American English. 
By CHARLES KENNETH THOMAS. Ronald Press. 
Pp. 181. $3.00. 

A text for college classes, with the usual descrip- 
tion of the mechanism of speech and chapters de- 
voted to groups of sounds in what the author has 
found to be the order of difficulty. Regional differ- 
ences and other advanced topics are treated in the 
later chapters. 


“A Sociometric Work Guide for Teachers.” By the 
Intergroup Education Staff, Hrmpa Tasa, di- 
rector. American Council on Education. Mimeo- 
graphed. Pp. 70. $0.75. 

Directions for finding by test and interview the 
attitudes of pupils toward one another. The dis- 
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covery of these attitudes is obviously important to 
the teacher who wishes to truly individualize his 
work with students as well as important to the teach- 
er concerned at the moment with relations between 
different social groups. 


The Nascent Mind of Shelley. By A. M. D. HucHes. 

Oxford. Pp. 272. $5.00. 

A study of the continuity of Shelley’s main ideas 
and their relevance to his poetry, with the main ar- 
gument focused on Queen Mab. A close knitting of 
biography and interpretation for the purpose of ex- 
tracting the moral essence of the poet’s works. 


The Frontiers of Drama. By Una ELuis-FeRMoR. 
Oxford. Pp. 154. $3.00. 


An analysis of the conflict between the form and 
content of drama, on the one hand, and the dramatic 
process and the limitations of the medium, on the 
other, carefully illustrated by individual plays and 
specific aspects of dramatic technique. 


The Intervals of Robert Frost. By Louis and EstHer 
Mertins. University of California Press. Pp. 
gt. $2.75. 


A critical bibliography, which is also very bio- 
graphical, written by two of his close friends. 


Shakespeare and Sir Philip Sidney. By Atwin 
THALER. Harvard University Press. Pp. 100. 
$2.50. 


An examination into the possible influence upon 
Shakespeare of Sidney’s Defence of Poesie. Mr. 
Thaler’s method is to analyze the Defence and show 
how Shakespeare seems to have practiced the prin- 
ciples there set forth. i 


The Censoring of Diderot’s “Encyclopédie.” By Douc- 
LAs H. Gorpon and NorMan L. Torrey. Colum- 
bia University Press. Pp. 124. $3.00. 


Today, as press, screen, and radio acquire new 
and alarming strictures, this history of Diderot’s 
battle for freedom of thought has almost contempo- 
rary vitality. Professor Gordon discovered a volume 
of the Encyclopédie which contained page proof 
which supplied the solution to the problem of the un- 
authorized censorship of the tenth volume of that 
great work. The first part of his and Professor Tor- 
rey’s book describes the battle; the second part con- 
tains Diderot’s original, re-established text. 


Thoughts on Jesting. Translated in 1764 from the 
second German edition of a work by Grorc 
FrrepeRiIcH Meter. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Josep Jones. University of 

Texas Press. Pp. 136. $1.50. 
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Meier was a distinguished professor of philosophy 
at the University of Halle. His Thoughts on Jesting 
is an aesthetic analysis of the fundamentals of humor 
and satire. 


A Study of the Structure of Meaning in the Sentences 
of the Satiric Verse “Characters” of John Dryden. 
By Sister Mary CHRYSANTHA HOEFLING. 
Catholic University of America. Pp. 133. Paper. 


A doctoral dissertation which discusses how 
Dryden employs the sentence as the basic rhetorical 
unit in constructing a character. 


The Critique of Pure English: From Caxton to Smol- 
lett. (S.P.E. Tract No. LXV.) Collected by W11- 
A. Craicre. Clarendon Press, 1946. 
Pp. 56. Paper. 

An interesting little anthology of writings by 
authors who were anxious about the good character 
of the English tongue. 


Crabbed Age and Youth. By ELIsaBETH MIGNON. 
Duke University Press. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


The most notable of the Restoration playwrights, 
Etherege, Congreve, and Wycherley, all achieved 
fame while still young. Both they and their con- 
temporaries seem to have been consistently hostile 
to old age. Miss Mignon presents a study of this at- 
titude by an analysis of Restoration plays and in so 
doing helps us to understand better both the authors 
and the age in which they lived. 


The Crown of Life: Essays in Inter pretation of Shake- 
speare’s Final Plays. By G. WiLson KNIGHT. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 336. $5.00. 


A study of Shakespeare’s last plays from the 
point of view that they represent an advance rather 
than a retrogression in Shakespeare’s art. Included 
are essays on “The Writing of Pericles, The Winter’s 
Tale, Cymbeline’”’; ““The Shakesperian Superman: A 
Study of The Tempest’; and “Henry VIII and the 
Poetry of Conversion.” 


Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature. 
Horatio E. SmitH, General Editor. Columbia 
University Press. Pp. 899. $10. 


This volume, written by a group of some two 
hundred and forty American scholars, should be of 
great use not merely as a work of reference but in 
helping its readers find literary materials which will 
enable them better to understand particular coun- 
tries of Europe. Teachers who are setting up courses 
in world literature will want to consult it. About 
twelve hundred authors from thirty-one countries 
who wrote from about 1870 to the present are dis- 
cussed. 


Special Pre-Publication Offer to 
Readers of College English 


THE 


By DAVID DIRINGER, D.Litt. 


HIS book by the distinguished British archaeologist and orientalist, is one of 

the most important works of real scholarship published in this century. His- 
torians and literary scholars, as well as others interested in the story of human prog- 
ress, will find this work of great value. Dr. Marcus N. Tod, the eminent Greek 
epigraphist of Oxford University, writes that the author’s “learning and scope fill 
me with amazement.” 


The main text is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with non-alpha- 
betic systems of writing over the whole world. The second part deals with the al- 
phabets that have been or still are in use all over the world. 


CONTENTS 
Second Part 
ALPHABETIC SCRIPTS 


First Part 
NON-ALPHABETIC SYSTEMS OF WRITING 


. Cuneiform Writing 

. Hieroglyphic Writing 

. Cretan Scripts 

. Indus Valley Civilization and Its Unde- 
ciphered Script 

. The Hittites and Their Scripts 

. Chinese Language and Writing 

. Ancient Central America and Mexico, 


and Their Scripts VIII 


. Mysterious Script of Easter Island 
. Other Ideographic Scripts 

. Syllabic Systems of Writing 

. Quasi-Alphabetic Scripts 


Publication: April 1948 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 130, New York 16, N.Y. 


the special ce per cop 
book's) will be mailed upon 


NAME 


. Latin Alphabet 


1,000 Illustrations, 600 Pages 


I. Origin of Alphabet 

. South-Semitic Alphabets 

. Canaanite Branch 

. Aramaic Branch (incl. Arabic) 

. Non-Semitic Offshoots of the Aramaic 


Branch 


. Indian Branch (incl. Saurashtran) 
. Further-Indian Branch (incl. Korean 


Alphabet and the Woleai Script) 


. Greek Alphabet and Its Offshoot 
. Etruscan and Italic (incl. 


Runes and Oghams 


the English 
Script) 


$12.00 


Publication date is April, 1948. 
If you send in your order before 
publication, you can get your 
copy for 

ONLY $10.00 
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BROWNING 
BYRON 
COLERIDGE 
DRYDEN 


POPE 
SHELLEY 
SWINBURNE 
TENNYSON 


worthy and characteristic of their genius is included. In the case of 

some, significant selections of essays, criticisms, and other writings are 
given—as well as, of course, their best poetry. Each book is designed especially 
to give a well-rounded understanding of the author’s literary efforts and to 
show the true beauty of his works. 


ERE is the best of each of these famous men. Everything that is really 


The editors are recognized authorities in the particular fields; their contri- 
butions covering the life and philosophy of these men, together with clarifying 
notes and comments on the various works, make these splendid editions the 
more to be appreciated. Following is a list of titles and the prices: 


The Best of Browning, Hup- 
son Rocsrs, Florida State College for 
Women 605 pages 


The Best of Pope, GrorGE SHERBURN, 
Harvard University 471 pages 


The Best of Shelley, Newman I. 


The Best of Byron, Ricuarp AsHLEY Warren, Dubs Unieersity 81 pages 


Ricg, Smith College 795 pages 


The Best of Coleridge, The Best of Swinburne, KEn- 


Grices, University of Pennsylvania 
722 pages 
The Best of Dryden, Louis I. Brep- 
voLp, University of Michigan 
572 pages 


NETH Hyper, University of Kansas, 
and the late Lewis Cuase, Writer and 
Lecturer 438 pages 


The Best of Tennyson, WALTER Gra- 
HAM, University of Illinois 650 pages 


Each Volume $2.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 15 East 26th Street, NY.10 
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The largest NEW dictionary available 


this new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a long popular handbook 


Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 
OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 


PREPOSITIONS 
BY JAMES C. FERNALD, LH.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 


8,000 synonyms classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 

4,000 antonyms, together with the 
correct use of prepositions. 


Double index $3.00 


NEW 


College Standard 


DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-TYPE €udition 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


I. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary— 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 


ya Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


3. Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Dictionary—EM’*PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’-PHA: 
TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
grade dictionary. 


~ 5. Choose some new words in any technical 


field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Carter and Richmond’s 
GRAMMAR AND PRACTICE LEAVES 
FOR WRITING 


A practical new workbook with logically developed exercises to provide a helpful 
review of grammar, spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure for the freshman 
composition student. Forms A and B, each $1.00 


Richard D. Mallery’s 
WORKBOOK FOR ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Designed to give freshman English students both a more extensive knowledge of the 
exact meaning of words and a broader vocabulary. 105 pages. $1.20 


Reed Smith's 
LEARNING TO WRITE IN COLLEGE, 
REVISED 
Revised by William S. Hastings, Purdue University 
A comprehensive text that emphasizes the close relationship of clear thinking and 
good writing, now revised in accordance with suggestions from teachers using the 


text. Includes a wealth of exercise material. Arlantic Monthly Press Book. In press 
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